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JOHN F. BUTLER 


Creation, Art, and Lila 


LILA (“play” or “sport”) is a concept which most Indian 
thinkers have used, with greater or less emphasis, to explain, or describe, a 
paradox in their metaphysics of cosmic creation. As “creation” is a term used 
in both cosmology and aesthetics, it is not surprising that some thinkers in 
India have extended the use of /#/4 to aesthetics, supposing that it explains, or 
at any rate well describes, aesthetic motivation, and hence may shed some 
light on aesthetic quality. This use of /#/z finds a Western parallel in sundry 
“play” theories of aesthetics. Finally, Rabindranath Tagore explicitly brought 
together the three concepts: /i/a, cosmic creation, and artistic creation. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the validity of these interrelatings 
of ideas—to discuss //4 in both its cosmological and its aesthetic setting, and 
to ask whether it has or has not a real and serviceable identity or likeness of 
meaning in the two spheres of its use. 


The primary philosophical use of /#/z is as a metaphor, or analogy, to 
account for the appearance of the one reality, Brahman, as many, as “the 
world” (prakrti, jagat-prapaica) . 

This appearance is indeed a paradox and a problem. It arises inevitably for 
any monism; and, though monism may be unfashionable in the modern 
West, it is one of the constant modes of thought among all civilized mankind 
and is a position of extraordinary logical and psychological toughness.’ If we 
accept the dialectic by which many of the world’s greatest thinkers have come 
to posit the Absolute, then the sole reality is one, perfect, and self-sufficient. 
Yet, it is a sheer fact that we are hemmed around by a set of some sort of 
existences which are many, imperfect, and dependent—dependent somehow 
on the One, others to the One-without-an-other. The monistic metaphysician, 
by definition, cannot deny the sole reality of the One; neither can he, as an 
experient, altogether deny the existence of the many—if they are an illusion, 
they are thereby all the more existents quite other than the One. How do 
they come to exist besides the One—and even dependent on the One, for it 
would be the sheerest pluralism to grant them independent existence? 


_ } See Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy (London: Chatto & Windus: 1946; London: Collins, 1958) ; 
Richard Wollheim, F. H. Bradley (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1959). 
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4 JOHN F. BUTLER 


The history of philosophy, in both East and West, has in large part been a 
history of various attempts to grapple with this paradox. Many great thinkers 
have supposed themselves to have solved it; but have they really done more 
than find an ingenious expression of it? To mention first those who looked at 
the problem as one of pure ontology, a problem of the One and the many, 
regardless of qualities: Sarnkara, using maya or avidya or ajfana as the term 
for the fact whereby the One appears to the unredeemed soul as many, left 
the origin of maya as an unresolved mystery (anirvacaniya). Ramanuja ex- 
posed the latent dualism behind such agnosticism, and sought to internalize 
the motivation of maya; but he thereby, as the Vedantic counterattack shows, 
dissolved the unity and the self-sufficiency of the One. Philo’s Reason (Logos) 
and Plotinus’ “radiation” (perilampsis) are almost self-confessed mytholo- 
gies, giving up the problem in despair. Hegel sought logically to internalize 
creation within the Absolute by holding that being implies not-being, that 
these are synthesized in becoming, and so on into a full universe of varied 
ranks of reality; but it is self-evident that such language actually expresses 
the sheerest pluralism, unless refuge is taken in agnosticism.’ That is the 
perennial problem for monism—the many can be neither asserted nor denied 
nor ignored. 

For the monistic thinkers whom I have just cited, the problem was posed 
mainly in terms of pure ontology—as a problem of the many in relation to 
the One. What is essentially the same problem can be posed in another form 
also—as a problem of the many in relation to the perfect. If God is self-suffi- 
cient bliss, why should he create? This is a second form in which the problem 
can arise for monists, since their One is also perfect—he is not merely being 
(sat), but is being-consciousness-bliss (saccidananda). How can this infin- 
ity of bliss desire any existent besides itself? Hence, the Gita has to ask: 
“Why does the Supreme (Sribhagavan) work?”—and can find no real an- 
swer. “There is not for me. . . any work in the three worlds which has to be 
done, nor anything to be obtained which has not been obtained; yet am | 
engaged in work.”* What is, in essence, the same problem arises also for 
many thinkers who are not monists but whose ultimate Being is axiologically 
perfect. Thus, Aristotle’s God is not, it would seem, the only reality in the 
Aristotelian universe, but he is.an Unmoved Mover of pure self-consciousness; 
and how matter came to exist beside him is left as a complete mystery. Chris- 
tian orthodoxy is not monistic, as is shown by its doctrines of the Trinity and 





2 As in F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (2d ed., London: Sonnenschein, 1897), pp. 468-471. 

STII. xxii. Prof. G. R. Malkani most ingeniously claims that there is simply no problem of the deduction 
of the many from the One, as the many are only the product of ignorance and thus to right knowledge exist 
nowhere and in no sense; but surely this begs the question. See his article, ‘The Logical and the Mystical in 
Advaita Vedanta," The Philosophical Quarterly, XXXII, No. 4 (January, 1960), 261-266 (or in Selected 
Papers of the 34th Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress, Cuttack, 1959, pp. 41-46). 
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CREATION, ART, AND LILA 5 


of the divine transcendence; but it is deeply committed to belief in the divine 
perfection, and it finds much difficulty in reconciling this with its doctrine 
of creation. Explanations in terms of divine free will and love may help re- 
ligiously, but they do not take us far intellectually, since they cannot be stated 
without implying some element of desire, even need, in the divine perfection.* 

It is this form of the problem that the doctrine of 4/z seeks to solve, or 
describe—or whatever it is that an analogy is supposed to do in philosophy. 
The /ila theme runs through most of post-Vedic Indian religious literature: 
it is especially prominent in the Visnu Pyrana and the Bhagavata Purana, 
and in Nimbarka. In popular thought it is embodied in the figure of Krsna. 
It is expressed thus, for example, by Namdev: “All this extent of the universe 
is the sport of Parabrahma and is not different from him.”*® And thus by 
Tukaram: “What is the meaning of crossing a mirage to reach the further 
bank? Children play with golden coins which are only potsherds: is there any 
profit or loss by these transactions? Little girls perform dolls’ marriages: is 
the relation thus established real? . . . The expressions, One is born, One is 
dead, are all false.” 

An echo of this form of thought has reached the Jewish scriptures, where 
Wisdom, God’s Demiurge, says, referring to her relation with God at the 
time of creation: “Then I was by him, as a master workman: And I was daily 
his delight, Sporting always before him; Sporting in his habitable earth.”* 
There are other echoes of it in Plato, who wrote of man as “designed to be a 
kind of plaything for God”* (anthrépon ... theou ti paignion einai memé- 
chanémenon) . 

What advantage does this thought-form serve? The answer is simple: /#/a 
provides, or gives some appearance of providing, a motive that is, neverthe- 
less, no motive, and so can appeal to the Perfect, who is beyond all desire— 
a cause that is, nevertheless, no cause, and so can compel the Being which is 
raised above all relation of cause and effect. Work in usual language (though 
the Gita does not shrink from the word in the context of divine creation) is 
what a dependent being does to wrest the satisfaction of its real needs and 
insufficiencies from a recalcitrant outer world; love (the word which Chris- 
tianity normally uses) is what sways a being which has a serious need of 
outer feeling and fellowship; but play answers to no compelling necessity: it 
isa mere release of energy simply for the sake of release of energy, a creative 
activity which pleases, and yet shows no real lack of self-sufficiency in the 
player. Hence, P. D. Devanandan shrewdly speaks of “conceptions which 
~ 4 See F.C. Copleston, Aquinas (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1955), pp. 138-141. 

5 P. D. Devanandan, The Concept of Maya (London: Lutterworth Press: 1950), p. 157. 

* Ibid., pp. 162-163. 


7 Proverbs 8: 30-31, Revised Version, mg. 
§ Laws 803C; see also 644D. 
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admit the actuality and even the reality of the temporal process without being 
able to take it quite seriously. Such conceptions are those of 4/4 and of cyclic 
process. It is contended that the Eternal Principle or God cannot be detached 
altogether from the world process, but God may be conceived of as released 
from any serious purpose in regard to it. His action in the world, instead of 
being the laborious working out of a continuous purpose, is unself-conscious, 
unstrenuous, and, according to these conceptions, of the nature of playful 
sport. The idea behind such a belief is that we must not constrain God to 
labour from a sense of need or attribute to Him an overwhelming desire to 
accomplish some definite task. He needs nothing and is not troubled with the 
burden of cosmic responsibility.” 

I have so far used the English words “play” and “sport” in their ordinary, 
non-sexual, use, as they are applied to children’s games, athletic contests, and 
the like. But these English words have also a sexual meaning—this duality 
of meaning no doubt rests on a psychological connection. Li/4@ is a word with 
even stronger sexual overtones. The idea that lies behind it, that of desire 
(kama), is often applied to cosmic creation in the early Indian texts.’® In 
later writers, /#/2 itself, in a sexual sense, is much used in this connection. In 
popular devotion, the Krsna story combines both senses of 2/2. 

Lila in its sexual sense is clearly linked with another concept which much 
Indian thought, including one aspect of Sarnkara himself, has devised to cope 
with the problem of divine creation—that of Sakti, the dynamic consort of 
God. The God himself represents the self-sufficient and therefore static aspect 
of the ultimate, but he has a consort-—and in India a wife is both one with 
her husband and subordinate to him: this consort is his fakti, his outpouring 
energy, touched with the emotion of love. As méya-Sakti, this is in great tracts 
of Indian thought, regularly conceived of as the agent in creation. 

Unquestionably these images are of very great religious power. They rep- 
resent the Godhead in such a way that he (or he-she) naturally evokes in 
man a response of the most intense love-mysticism. There are Western love- 
mystics in plenty, and they have sometimes used erotic symbolism, but gen- 
erally they have shrunk from much of its more extreme connotation. Indian 
mystics, more boldly, have used these concepts (wisely or unwisely, can be 
debated) to aid a quest, not only to adore a personal god lovingly, but also 
to pass into a closer union with a Primal Impersonal. Perhaps the greatest 
master of such a mode of language and thought and experience is Vallabha.” 


® Op. cit., pp. 220-221. 

10 These are conveniently collected by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his The Principal Upanisads (London: 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1953), pp. 35-39. There are well-known Greek parallels, which may well be ultimately 
of Indian origin. 

11 Vallabha. Tattrartha-dipa-nibandha 1. 43-45. Banaras edition; Anu-bhasya on the Brahma Siatra IV. Ww. 
1-12. 
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Equally, there can be no denying the power of these symbols to focus 
deeply-felt theological ideas into forms which yield great religious art. The 
concept of fakti has throughout centuries enabled Indian artists to combine, 
in female figures taken from the old mythology, divine dignity with sensuous 
fruitfulness (Parvati) or with dynamic force (Kali), in ways which make 
the best of their work rank very high among the world’s greatest religious art. 
Similarly, the concept of divine /#/a has led to the superb bronze dancing 
Sivas, the Natarajas, of South India; more controversial outcomes are the 
erotic sculptures in many Indian temples** and the whole tradition of Saiva 
linga symbolism. 

These images, then, have great power in religion and in art. But what is 
their philosophical value? I cannot but think it is only slight. 

Sakti and Jia are, after all, only “analogies” in the popular sense of the 
word—mere illustrations which help to state a situation but not to solve a 
problem. There is a philosophical sense of “analogy,” elaborated by Aquinas, 
which refers to a mode of thought whereby the human mind, though unable 
to give a fully rational account of the ultimate, can nevertheless rise above a 
mere negative dialectic about it, a “neti, meti,” into some measure of positive 
statement of the divine nature. For example, God is for Aquinas analogically 
“good,” in the sense of being good yet not, like us, bound by any external 
goodness which is not his own nature; and he is “personal” without the limi- 
tations necessarily associated with human personality. But /#/@ and Sakti do 
not claim to be made more suited for metaphysical tasks by any such special 
mode of use: they simply provide pictures from common life to illustrate a 
metaphysical paradox which has been arrived at independently of them and 
which remains the same after they have been applied to it. They do not ad- 
vance the solution of the paradox in the slightest. If the religious man finds it 
necessary to affirm both that God is at peace and that he is active, it may help 
the expression of this dual religious consciousness to say that beside the inert 
Godhead himself there is also, closely bound to him, an abounding divine 
fecundity, like the fruitful wife of a contemplative sage; but the paradox is 
no nearer solution, because God is one, not two, and action with a wife is as 
much action as is any other sort of action. Similarly, it may help the expres- 
sion of that dual religious consciousness to cail all divine activity mere sport, 
which would seem the nearest we can get to motiveless action. But we are not 
really helped, because play is not, in fact, motiveless at all. Even the play of 
trivial pastimes rests on deep psychic urges, as is easily proved by anyone who 
tries to keep children at their books during a play period at school. And if 


13 Mulk Raj Anand, Kama Kala (London: Skilton, 1958). 
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“play” is taken in its erotic sense, then its involvement with quite fierce desire 
and insufficiency is obvious. 

The play theory of creation would thus seem to be inadequate as regards 
any part of the created world; as regards certain parts of it, the painful, the 
tragic, parts, it is worse—it is scarcely decent. To think of life’s tragedies as 
divine play is disgusting frivolity, blasphemy. Nimbarka does his best to 
justify human suffering in terms of the theory of /#/a (Jila-vada),” but it 
will not do. 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods,— 
They kill us for their sport. 


That is the cry of despairing agony: it can never be uttered by any religion 
which retains connections with morality. 

Thus, the philosophical value of /#/4 and allied words is confined to their 
being, within limits, fairly good labels for a paradox posed by religion. The 
paradox remains. As Aquinas expressed it: “The First Cause, who is purely 
active without passivity, does not work to acquire an end, but intends solely 
to communicate His perfection.”"* If that paradox is truly posed, and is in fact 
insoluble, then all that philosophy can do about it is to meditate on it and 
describe it as helpfully as may be; and the history of Indian thought and art 
suggests that /#/4 and allied words may be useful tools for that limited purpose. 


If the concept of /#/2 is thus of some circumscribed use in cosmology, can 
it be applied equally or less or more fruitfully in aesthetics? We cannot simply 
assume that its use there is exactly the same, since there are certain differences 
between divine creation and human creation, and they might affect the appli- 
cation of /#/4 to the latter sphere.’** 

One difference is neutral in this respect. Probably the greatest difference 
between divine and human creation is that, for God, creation must have the 
sense of creatio ex nihilo, with absolute newness, whereas human creation can 
be only a rearrangement of pre-existing materials, a merely relative newness. 
This different sense is free, no doubt, from some serious difficulties that beset 
the other, but I cannot see that the application of the /#/4 concept is affected 
either way. 

The other great difference, that in regard to motivation, makes the /#/4 con- 
cept less necessary for human than for divine creation; but it still leaves it as 
a possibility. With regard to God, there was a very serious difficulty in seeing 
how he could possibly be moved to create at all. It was to deal with this des- 


18 See Roma Chaudhuri, in History of Philosophy: Eastern and Western, S. Radhakrishnan et al, eds. (Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952), Vol. I, pp. 340-341. 14 Summa T beologica, Ia. xliv. 4. 
14@ See S. Alexander, Philosophical and Literary Pieces (London: Macmillan and Co., 1939), chap. VIII. 
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perate problem that the /#/4 concept was introduced. But there is no such 
extreme problem in the case of human creation; for that, the problem of 
motivation is not the major one of how any activity whatsoever is possible at 
all, but the comparatively minor questions as to what human need creation 
satisfies and how the satisfaction can come about. Thus, there is not the same 
special reason for thinking in terms of /#/4 as there was in the case of God’s 
creation. Nevertheless, it may still be an applicable concept, which can be 
considered on its merits. 

If, then, there is any human creation, it differs somewhat from divine crea- 
tion, but not necessarily in such a way as to make the concept of /#/2 any more 
or less applicable to it, prima facie. 

It is generally felt that there is such a thing as human creation, and that 
this something is art. True, the artist may have other purposes in mind besides 
the making of something new: he may perhaps also desire to achieve repre- 
sentation, or imitation (mimésis) , or expression—what these other eléments 
may be is a matter of much controversy in aesthetics. (For that matter, there 
may be other similar elements of intention in God’s creation—theologians 
have spoken of God as “expressing himself in Nature,” and Plato supposed 
him to have made the world in “imitation” of those “Forms” which seem to 
have been a part of his being.) But part of the intent and experience of the 
artist is what is generally described as “creation.” A sculptor feels a new being 
coming into existence as he works at a hitherto formless block. Even the 
humblest of us can feel a rhythmic sentence, a new thing, emerging out of 
inchoate thought as we write. That is true of all art which we call, most sig- 
nificantly, “creative,” i.e., the sort of thing which the painter and the poet do. 
In some individual artists and ages of art, the need for novelty is felt very 
deeply indeed. Ours is such an age, when every artist feels, almost patholog- 
ically, that he must “advance” into some new realm of technique or experi- 
ence, beyond what his predecessors have done, beyond even his own “earlier 
periods.” But, in all art of the “creative” type, that is, art of original-making, 
there is some kind of “new creation.” 

Not all artistic experience is of this “creative” type, that of original-making. 
In the case of some arts, though not of all, there is an interpreter, or set of 
interpreters, who mediate the art of the original-maker to its final recipient. 
Thus, in the case of music, the writer’s score reaches the audience normally 
through performers, as the gift of pure score-reading is comparatively rare; 
in the case of larger works, the conductor’s interpretation and gymnastics 
form yet another intermediary. But, even in this type of artistic experience, 
the conductor and the performer have some sense of creation, even when they 
are aiming primarily at sheer fidelity to the score. To take an example from 
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another art-form, it is not for nothing that an actor, when giving the first 
stage performance of a play, is spoken of as “creating” the part. Even in the 
semi-arts, whose very being seems to be mere copying, the executant, when 
painting a reproduction of a picture or taking a rubbing of a brass, still feels 
something of that same sense of a new thing coming to life under his hand. 

At first sight, it might seem as if the word “creation” in art could apply 
completely only to the experience of the man called “artist” in the full sense; 
and then, by extension, in some lesser measure, to that of the interpreter, 
the “artiste,” and could have nothing whatever to do with the other and much 
more frequent type of aesthetic experience, that of the “recipient”’—the ulti- 
mate hearer of the music, the beholder of the picture. Perhaps, indeed, that 
may be so. And yet, some aesthetic theories do find a place for creation even 
in that prima facie passive type of art-experience. According to Croce and 
R. G..Collingwood, the recipient’s function in art is not radically different 
from that of the original-maker; and according to the empathists his recep- 
tivity is really disguised action. 

We come, then, to the main question of this section: If the aesthetic expe- 
rience is, in whole or in part, a creation, and, if it is akin to divine creation 
with differences which do not rule out the application of the /#/z concept, does 
the application of that concept in fact cast any light on, or in any way truly 
describe, that aesthetic experience? 

At first sight, such an association of art with play seems clearly contrary to 
the way in which the artist himself thinks about his function and his product. 
In our universities, the “aesthete,” with his passion for art, and the “hearty,” 
with his cult of manly games, are traditionally opposed types. Play is trivial- 
ity; the “culture-vulture” is notoriously over-earnest. More seriously, surely 
no one can listen to Bach bringing a fugue along through its complexities 
and involutions to a thunderous and mystic climax, and feel that this tremen- 
dous act of religious vision is properly to be called “play.” 

True, and such facts must in the final reckoning be given full weight. Yet, 
there are also facts on the other side. Art and games have more links than 
might at first appear. Ballet-dancing is not only a thing of great beauty but 
(despite prejudices to the contrary) demands of its practitioners that they be 
very tough athletes. On the other hand, military drill, though beloved of 
muscular sergeant-majors, is really a highly formalized war dance. Even when 
we watch a tragedy on the stage, it is a play that we watch; and even the 
most serious performer “plays” the piano or other instrument.** Folk art and 
play have all sorts of interminglings in simple societies. The ancient Athe- 
~~ 38 On the analogy of music and play, see Helmut Reinold, ‘On the Problem of Musical Hearing,’ Arcbis 


fiir Musikwissenschaft, XI, No. 2 (1954), 157-187: English translation in Suzanne K. Langer, Reflections on 
Art (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), pp. 262-297. See especially pp. 290-296. 
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CREATION, ART, AND LILA 11 


nians, who were not cursed by our compartmentalization of life, required a 
“gentleman” (kalos kagathos) to have a good brain, to be a sound musician, 
to be handsome, and to play games well—all as part of his general character 
as a gentleman. Even nowadays, we speak, and rightly, of a “beautiful” tennis 
drive, a “rhythmical” cricket stroke. I take it that the theoretical basis of these 
rapprochements is, first, that both art and games have some concern with 
beauty, and, second, that both are indulged in (by the amateur, and he alone 
has the true approach—that would be hotly disputed, but it is valid) for their 
own sakes, in detachment from practical concerns such as staying alive or 
amassing wealth. 

The view that art and play are fundamentally one has found some favor 
among aestheticians. In India, Abanindranath Tagore took this line in his 
Bagiswari Lectures. (Unfortunately, these have been published only in Ben- 
gali; however, an English résumé of them is available in an article by Dr. 
S. K. Nandi, “Concept of Lila in Tagore’s Aesthetics Examined.”**) In these 
Lectures, while he calls art a form of Jz for the kind of reasons which we 
have stressed above, he takes care to speak of it, indeed he insists on speaking 
of it, as a comparatively serious activity, sometimes even a painful one, always 
to be distinguished from mere romping (&é/a). In the West, following hints 
in Kant, there have been play-theories of art in Schiller and Herbert Spencer. 
Margaret Lowenfeld’s Play in Childhood** would be a mine of material for a 
modern working-out of this theme. These theories have all considered /#/2 in 
the sense of children’s play. Also, if it were taken in its erotic sense, fruitful 
parallels could be worked out: there would be the same links of the sense of 
joy and the sense of inner, non-practical self-justification of the activity. Freud 
and McDougall even explain the artistic impulse entirely in terms of the 
sexual. 

This line of thought has indeed been subjected to some weighty criticism. 
Bosanquet devoted a few pages of his A History of Aesthetic to a rejection of 
it;* and R. G. Collingwood used a whole chapter,’® which is one of the live- 
liest and best-written pieces of modern philosophical prose. But Bosanquet”® 
allows that art and play share a “common freedom from practical ends”; and 
Collingwood both reduces most of what is commonly called art to the status 
of mere amusement and also admits, indeed stresses, that children’s play, 
though mysterious, is at any rate a purposeful activity, not frivolity. Yet I 
doubt if either thinker would have maintained his opposition if faced with 
Abanindranath Tagore’s form of the theory. 


18 The Philosophical Quarterly, XXXI, No. 2 (July, 1958), 127-131. 
27 London: Gollancz, 1935, especially chap. V, ‘‘Play as the Demonstration of Phantasy,”’ pp. 149-181. 
18 2d ed., London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1904, pp. 294-296. 


1° Principles of Art (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1938), chap. V, ‘“‘Art as Amusement,"’ pp. 78-104. 
% Op. cit., p. 296. 
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To think of art in terms of /#/4, distinguished alike from utilitarian activity 
and from romping, may help us toward a solution of what is a stock puzzle 
in axiology—the ambiguous evaluation of art. On the one hand, many moral- 
ists feel that the aesthetic values must be exalted: beauty is one of the trinity 
of the great eternal values, and so it would seem that there is a clear duty to 
bring into being more of the experience of it, both in oneself and in others— 
if beauty is better than ugliness then there is a moral duty to promote it. Yet, 
on the other hand, many moralists—often the same ones—find it hard to take 
the aesthetic values with full moral seriousness. Simple kindness and upright- 
ness are ranked far above artistic skill or sensitivity; a “morally” bad artist 
is ranked far below an artistically shallow “good” man; art is treated as irrel- 
evant to morals. Compromises may be attempted: the same moralist who 
condemns an artist who cheated at cards would probably also condemn an 
artist who fell needlessly behind his own highest artistic ideals. I am not 
aware that any thinker has succeeded in giving a clear account of this tangled, 
but surely important, matter. Would we not be helped if we were allowed to 
think of art as a kind of play—not without standards, but not with full impor- 
tance for life? “Ernst ist das Leben, heiter ist die Kunst.” 


Finally, if /#/Z has some part in explaining divine creation, and also some 
part in explaining human artistic creation, has the concept a fuller use in 


bringing together divine creation and human art as kindred activities, each 
explicable in part in terms of the other? All the world over, of course, there 
has been much vague talk about “God the Great Artist,” on the one hand, 
and “the divine works of the great artists,” on the other; but it does look as 
if something like the Indian doctrine of /#/Z is needed to bring these vague 
thoughts into at least the beginnings of the systematic unity of a true theory. 
The first approaches to this can, I think, be claimed to have been made by 
Rabindranath Tagore (Abanindranath’s more famous cousin). Rabindranath 
was not a very systematic thinker; but his system, such as it is,”* contains both 
a main approach to religion through beauty and an unwillingness to break 
fully with the Vedanta tradition of monism and méyd: it is those elements in 
his thought which compel him to speak of the world process as “the play” 
and of the Creator-God as “the great artist, the Mayavin.”””* 

If some such approach to reality as this is valid, then creation, art, and [4 
are key words in philosophy, and the demonstration of their linkage is a pri- 
mary philosophical task. If not, then the line of thought we have here dis- 
cussed has only some minor historical interest as one among the world’s 
myriad metaphysical failures. 
~~ 88 See especially his chapter, ‘‘The Religion of an Artist,’’ in S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., 


Contemporary Indian Philosophy (2d ed., London: Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952), pp. 25-46. 
23 Ibid., p. 37. 
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ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


The Art of 
Social Relations in China 


“ALL LIFE,” said Henry James, “comes back to the question 
of our relations with each other.”’ Perhaps no people in the world were 
throughout their history more conscious of this fact than the Chinese. They 
thought more persistently on it and wrote more voluminously about it than 
any others. Yet, it does not follow that they said the last word on the matter 
or that, more than others, they lived up to their ideals. But, since the art of 
making life livable by lending dignity and self-respect to fellow human be- 
ings, whatever their position in life, was for the Chinese a clearly acknowl- 
edged goal, it is worth while considering how they set about to achieve it. 
This long-time pre-occupation, it may be assumed, is still alive in China and 
is not likely to be entirely eradicated by any political or economic system. 

To live at all, the Chinese say, is to live in relations. We are all of us inex- 
orably caught up in relations, and any attempt to evade them only makes us 
less human than we ought to be. Though Chinese moralists knew very well 
how complex our relations are, they brought them into focus by conceiving 
them as five in number: the relation of subject and sovereign, of father and 
son, of elder and younger brothers, of husband and wife, and friend and 
friend.” These five include all the others one can think of. In each of these 
relations one has obligations to consider. At the same time, one has rights and 
privileges which are granted by others. In a society where persons are always 
conscious of relations, no one grows up imagining that he has rights alone. 
Rights and obligations go hand in hand; there is no such thing as having one 
without the other. To grow up is to learn the delicate art of balancing the two. 

The very fact of our coming into the world imposes upon us obligations 
which we cannot evade. One such obligation is respect for the parents who 
gave us birth. But this is more than an obligation. Performance of it is the 


1 From an address entitled ‘‘The Question of Our Speech,’’ delivered before the graduating class of Bryn 
Mawr College, June 8, 1905. First published in Appleton’s Booklover’s Magazine, VI, No. 2 (August, 1905), 
201. 


2 For Mencius’ enumeration of these five relations see The Book of Mencius II1A.4, in James Legge, trans., 
The Chinese Classics, Vol. I (2d ed. rev., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895), pp. 251-252. 
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acid test by which a son can know that he is fulfilling his own life’s role. That 
a son is expected to fulfill it even though, by every Western standard, the 
father may be unworthy of it, doubtless sounds strange to Western ears. But 
the answer is simple: the son fulfills it, not solely for the sake of the parent, 
but because this is what he owes to his own moral integrity. By this act he 
proves to himself, as well as to others, that his claims to true manhood have 
validity. Being a Chinese, he cannot think of himself apart from the cosmic 
pattern—a pattern which is an organic whole and in which everything is 
related to everything else. To be out of relation is to be a non-entity. 

As a help toward carrying out these obligations Confucius recommended 
what he called the “rectification of names.”* By this he meant that an act 
should correspond to its name. If one is a father or a son, one should live up 
to the relationships which the name implies. In fact, he stated the principle 
in those very words: “When the father és father, the son és son, the elder 
brother #s elder brother, the husband zs husband, and the wife is wife, then 
the family is in proper order. When all families are in proper order, all will 
be right with the world.”* , 

This implies that you do not begin by “hitching your wagon to a star,” 
hoping that somehow you will get back to the ground. On the contrary, you 
start from the near and press out as far as your capabilities permit. There are 
two lines in the Classic of Poetry which illustrate graphically how the Chinese 
regarded the matter: 


In hewing an axe handle .. . 
The pattern is not far off.5 


When carving an axe handle you need only to look at the one you have in 
hand. So it is in the sphere of human relations; you do not need to go far to 
find a pattern. “To be able to judge others, by what is near in ourselves,” said 
Confucius, “may be called the art of true humanity.” 

Every philosophy has implicitly or explicitly a view of man. All three 
Chinese views of life—Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism—have held 
firmly to the conviction of the essential goodness of human nature: that man 
departs from the norm only by faulty upbringing or living in a bad environ- 
ment. “I refuse to suspect human nature,” said Gandhi.’ “Put your whole 


® See the Confucian Analects XII1.iii.2, in James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, Vol. I (2d ed. sev., 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893), p. 263. 

* See I Ching, The Yi King, Appendix I, Hexagram XXXVII.3, in James Legge, trans., The Yi King. The 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 16 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899), p. 242. 

5 The She King or Book of Poetry, Part I. Bk. XV. Ode V, in James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, 
Vol. IV (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1871), p. 240. 

® The translation here given is a slight variation of one by Wing-tsit Chan in his article, ‘“The Evolution of 
the Concept of Jen,’’ Philosophy East and West, 1V, No. 4 (January, 1955), 300. This saying can be found in 
Analects VI .xxviii.3. 

7 Nirmal Kumar Bose, ed., Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1957), p. 26. 
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reliance in the moral constitution of man,” said Emerson.® Both are assertions 
the Chinese would commend. 

More than any other thinker, Mencius affirmed this optimistic view of 
man’s nature, though others in his day disputed it, with disastrous political 
and social consequences. “All men,” he declared, “have a mind that cannot 
bear to see the suffering of others. . . . If men suddenly see a child about to 
fall into a well, they will without exception experience a feeling of alarm and 
distress.” This feeling of commiseration, he declared—along with man’s other 
intuitive insights—is the beginning of human-heartedness. It is, in fact, what 
makes a man a man. “Let men know,” said Mencius, in words of ringing opti- 
mism, “how to give {these beginnings} full development and completion. 
The result will be as irresistible as a newly kindled fire or as a spring that has 
just burst from the ground.”® 

What is more, these virtues are contagious. “Virtue never dwells alone.” 
said Confucius. “It is bound to have neighbors.”*® There is something in 
people that responds. 

Far more than with us, Chinese morality is a morality of self-blame. When 
things go wrong, it is not for us to blame others; things could not have gone 
wrong had there not been some seeds of failure in ourselves. On occasion, this 
attitude became a mere formality, as when emperors or officials sought to 
disarm criticism by accepting blame for errors in which they had only a re- 
mote part. For Confucius, however, self-blame was not a pose, as the follow- 
ing utterances show: “The noble man seeks what he wants in himself; the 
inferior man seeks it in others.”** “In archery we have something like the 
way of the superior man. When the archer misses the center of the target he 
turns round and seeks for the cause of the failure in himself.”’* A seven- 
teenth-century writer put it more poetically: “One should discipline oneself 
in the spirit of autumn and deal with others in the spirit of spring.”’* Nor- 
mally a Chinese is brought up to consume his own smoke. He seldom whines 
about his lot in life, for Buddhism tells him that he himself made it, either 
in this existence or in some other, and he therefore has no reason to reproach 
others. “I never met a Chinese who felt sorry for himself,” reported Miss 
~ 8 Bliss Perry, ed., The Heart of Emerson's Journal (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), p. 124. 

®* The Book of Mencius I1A.7, in James Legge, op. cit., pp. 201-204. The last sentence varies slightly from 
Legge’s rendering. 

10 Analects 1V.xxv, in William Edward Soothill, trans., The Analects of Confucius (London: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1937), p. 35, with a change of emphasis in the second clause to correspond more nearly with the 
original. 


11 Analects XV.xx, ibid., p. 168. 

18 The Doctrine of the Mean XIV.5, in James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, Vol. I (2d ed. rev., 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1893), p. 396. 

18 From a collection of aphorisms by Chang Ch’ao (mid-17th century), entitled Yu-meng ying (‘‘Far-oft 
Dream Shadows’’). This and other epigrams by the same author appear in Lin Yutang, The Importance of 
Living (New York: John Day Company, 1937), p. 321. 
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Muriel Lester** of Kingsley Hall, London, on returning recently from a trip 
to mainland China. 

Let us consider in more detail why it is that manners exerted such a power- 
ful yet unobtrusive influence on Chinese society. “No other people,” wrote 
H. G. Wells,’® “have ever approached moral order and social stability through 
the channel of manners.” The Chinese regarded manners as William James 
regarded habit, as the flywheel of society. It is by manners that society was 
held together in times of political turmoil when the government was weak 
and only manners and custom ruled. Whitehead understood this very well, 
only he called it style. “Style in the finest sense,” he wrote, “is the last require- 
ment of the educated mind, it is also the most useful. It pervades the whole 
being. . . . Style is the ultimate morality of the mind.”** The Confucian gentle- 
man is the man who knows the style proper to any occasion. He knows it, not 
mainly by the intellect, and certainly not by fixed rules, but by his whole 
being. 

From the beginning, the Chinese saw the importance of that large area of 
human conduct which lies between positive law and absolute freedom. John 
Fletcher Moulton, Lord Chief Justice of England, called it the area of “Obe- 
dience to the Unenforceable . . . what you do when you are not obliged to do 
it.”"" Laws or commands separate men, but decorum harmonizes them. It 
regulates and at the same time refines the sensibilities. It is, as the ancient 
Record of Rites*® said, an imitation of the cosmic order—working according 
to law but not by command of a lawgiver.’* The finest compliment that a 
favorite disciple, Yen Yiian, could pay to Confucius was: “He broadened me 
by culture and restrained me by decorum.”?° 

It is a mistake to think of Confucian ethics as a code. Not rules, but sug- 
gestion and persuasion, are the techniques most highly prized. This is the case 
in all the spheres of life affected by Confucian and Taoist traditions: whether 
in art, literature, or human relations. The artist feels no need to paint the 
whole picture; he paints one corner only and expects the viewer, if he has it 
in him, to fill out the rest. Chinese and Japanese poems are always short be 
cause pure suggestion cannot be long maintained. The poet suggests a theme 

14 In a lecture delivered by Miss Lester in 1954 at the Friends Meeting House, Florida Avenue, Washington, 
» Te H. G. Wells, The Outline of History, 2 vols. (New York: Garden City Books, 1949), Vol. I, p. 406. 

16 Alfred North Whitehead, Aims of Education, Mentor Books (New York: New American Library, 1949), 
" 3 The Honorable Lord Moulton (John Fletcher Moulton), ‘“‘Law and Manners," The Atlantic Montbly, 
CXXXIV, No. 2 (July-December, 1924). 

18 Compare Li-chi (‘‘Records of Rites’’) VII.28: ‘Music imitates the harmony of the universe; rite imitates 
the order of the universe,"’ a rendering by Fung Yu-lan in his A Comparative Study of Life Ideals Meee 
Commercial Press, 1925), p. 169. 

1® For an elaboration of the point see Joseph Needham, with the research assistance of Wang Ling: Science 


and Civilization in China, Vol. 11 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1956), pp. 581 ff. 
2° The Analects of Confucius 1X.x.2, in Soothill, op. cit., p. 84. 
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and then expects the reader to finish it; and, insofar as the reader can do that, 
he learns to be a poet himself. 

So, too, in human relations: skill in suggestion and persuasion (not in 
outwitting) is the hallmark of social maturity. The late Fletcher Brockman 
used to say: “An American tells a Chinese nine-tenths of what is on his mind 
and expects the Chinese to understand the other one-tenth. A Chinese tells 
you one-tenth and expects you to understand the other nine-tenths.”** A good 
horse, says a Chinese proverb, needs only a gentle tap of the whip, and the 
superior man only a hint. A student of mine, on reading the Analects, re- 
marked: “You seem to hear Confucius saying, ‘How can I induce this person 
to follow the Way and at the same time make him feel that he has discovered 
it himself?’ ” 

Where manners play so significant a role, it follows that the means em- 
ployed in human relations are as important as, if not more important than, the 
ends one has in view: the way one does a thing is as important as the thing 
one wants to do. We also are aware of this, only it is not so pervasive a factor 
in our society. The football coach tells the high school boys, “It’s not whether 
you win or lose, it’s how you play the game.” “Battles are lost,” said Walt 
Whitman, “in the same spirit in which they are won.””” That is to say, one 
has lost the battle if it was won by improper means. One’s victory cannot be 
greater than the means employed. E. M. Forster once observed that some men 
are wonderful so long as they are dealing with things, but “kill when they 
come to people.”** Again, there are men who are ever ready to offend a friend 
for a principle—seldom bothering to ask whether, with a little more thought, 
it might be possible to keep both the friend and the principle. “No failure 
like a harsh success,” said Herman Melville.** We Westerners often have 
right on our side, say the Chinese, but we noticeably fail in tact. In their view, 
it is not enough to tell the truth; one has an equal obligation to make it palat- 
able. Hence, he only has a right to be perfectly frank who first of all is per- 
fectly kind. 

Indian thought, which penetrated China in the form of Buddhism, pro- 
vided a metaphysical basis for this stress on means. Most of the time we are 
end-seekers, say the Buddhists. But the search for ends without consideration 
of the means is a sure sign that self-will is at work in our natures. The ends, 
moreover, are not ours to command. We are instruments of a higher purpose, 
and no one can say, “I am the doer.” The fruits of action belong, not to us, 


#1 Verbally to the author. 

22'Song of Myself,’’ 18, line 4, in The Selected Poems of Walt Whitman, with introduction by Gordon S. 
Haight (New York: Walter J. Black for the Classics Club, 1942), p. 49. 

33 EF. M. Forster: A Room With a View (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911), pp. 284-285. 

*4 Herman Melville, Clarel: A Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land, 2 vols. (London: Constable and Co., 
1924). The line here quoted appears in Vol. I, Pt. II, Sec. 4, entitled ‘Of Mortmain,’’ p. 189. 
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but to a power which orders all things well. What is more, the end-seeker 
is a man in flight from the present; he is in search of a future that is bound 
to elude him. 

It is pertinent in this connection to comment on a singularly attractive 
feature in Chinese thought. I call it “enjoyment of the activity.” By this is 
meant finding our enjoyments in the doing, and not waiting to get them at 
the end of the act. Apparently we are not so aware as the Chinese are that we 
live in a world that is forever changing. Hence, most of us do our utmost to 
halt change—looking always for a place where we can stop. Yet, there is no 
stopping, a fact the Classic of Changes*® asserted many centuries ago. We 
experience our truest delights, as William Blake said, by “kissing the joy as 
it flies.”*® There is enough good in each present activity,”” say the Chinese, 
without searching for it where it cannot be found. To stake our happiness on 
distant goals which we may never live to see realized is to deprive ourselves 
of pleasures which could be ours if we experienced them moment by moment. 

It follows from what has been said that, in the Chinese estimation, people 
come first. Nothing we do in this world is done for its own sake alone: people 
are somehow always involved. Hence, to diminish another’s right to live—by 
word or deed to “ruin his livelihood,” as the expression goes—came to be 
regarded as a grave lapse. Though efficiency and punctuality have their worth, 
they are not the highest virtues: human-heartedness and fellow-feeling rank 
higher. When one is busiest one should give the impression of having the 
most time. A background of quiet serenity is the best assurance of right action. 
If an interview must be shortened, it should be done graciously, and not in 
the spirit of the high-powered executive who gave a visitor from the East 
“three minutes of his absent-mindedness,” as the visitor put it. 

All three philosophical systems of China judge a person by his state of 
mind more than by any other criterion. Violence starts in the mind, and the 
subtlest forms of violence are hate and anger.** Hate does something to 
people, even to their bodies; for, as the Chinese say, it “penetrates the bone 
and the marrow.”** Even “victory breeds hatred,” says the Dhammapada," 
“for the conquered is unhappy.” The famous novel Hsi-yu chi declares, “An 
angry man can always be outwitted”*’—a truth that can be vouched for by 


25 | Ching, Appendix VI, Sec. II, Hexagrams 62-64, in James Legge, op. cit., p. 438. 

26 John Simpson, ed., The Poems of William Blake (London: Chatto and Windus, 1921), p. 170. The 
poem is entitled ‘‘Eternity."" The words cited are in verse 1, line 2. 

27 On this point see Fung Yu-lan. A Comparative Study of Life Ideals, chap. X, specifically p. 184. 

28 ‘‘Hate is the subtlest form of violence,’ said Gandhi. See Bose, Selections from Gandhi, p. 157. 

2° Hen ju ku sui. The expression appears, with Chinese characters, in two well-known Chinese-English dic- 
tionaries: Mathews, No. 5525, and Giles, No. 10,398. 

80 Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, trans., The Dhammapada (London: Oxford University Press, 1954). The pas 
sage is No. 201, p. 126. 

$1 The Hsi-yu chi (‘Record of Western Travels’’) was translated in part by Arthur Waley under the title 
Monkey (New York: John Day Company, 1943). This particular proverb, however, appears in a ‘‘new chapter” 
of the novel published in Waley’s The Real Tripitaka (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952). The proverb 
can be found on p. 256. 
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many an Occidental who has found himself to be in the wrong because his 
opponent kept his temper when he did not. 

Robert M. Hutchins once observed that ours is the civilization of the dia- 
logue.*” All goes well so long as people keep on talking. Danger is near when 
the dialogue stops and men have nothing more to say. This is supremely true 
in China where severance of relations must at all costs be avoided. In our vast 
open spaces a man can call another a liar and board a train to some distant 
place. It is a luxury that most Chinese are unable to afford, for they never 
know how soon they may need the good will, if not the help, of a neighbor 
or a friend. 

In our individualistic West, a son leaves home early to “go on his own,” 
as he puts it. He rises competitively above those about him and takes pride in 
being a “self-made man.” It is a glittering path that he has chosen. He may, 
indeed, rise high, but he can also be very lonely. Should adversity come, few 
will be disposed, in view of his independent temper, to lend him a hand. 
Having neglected in youth to cultivate awareness of others—most of all, his 
parents—he finds that his children adopt a like attitude toward him. A Chi- 
nese, on the contrary, prefers the warmth of family and friends. Reared from 
childhood in a network of responsibilities, he accepts as natural both its obli- 
gations and its privileges. In this atmosphere of give-and-take, he learns to 
curb his dogmatism and, as old age comes on, to relinquish his power. In 
short, he becomes easy to live with. Having fulfilled his life’s role, he finds 
others at hand to do the same for him. 

In general, the Chinese would agree with Emerson that “the most attractive 
class of people are those who are powerful obliquely.”** In the East, many 
awkward situations are avoided, or at least smoothed over, by keeping in 
mind the maxim that there is use for eyelids as well as for eyes. In his book, 
The Problem of China, Bertrand Russell points out that “If you speak to a 
Chinaman (sic) in a way that transgresses the code, he will laugh, because 
your words must be taken as spoken in jest if they are not to constitute an 
offense.”** In short, you are given a way out from the too brutal consequences 
of your act. Not many years ago, it was a custom in Japan that, if you were 
a guest in a Japanese home and came down to the bathroom in negligee, your 
host would not take notice of your presence even though he had obviously 
seen you. The two-thousand-year-old Chinese classic, The Record of Rites, 
has this suggestion to make: “When you enter a room and see no one there 





*3 Robert M. Hutchins, ‘‘Civilization of the Dialogue,’’ The University of Chicago Magazine, XLI, No. 6 
(March, 1949), 3-6. 


#3 See Emerson's essay ‘‘Experience,"’ in Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson (no editor listed) (Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Co., n.d.), p. 275. 


® Bertrand Russell, The Problem of China (New York: The Century Co., 1922), p. 216. 
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you should cough to give warning.”*® The custom is observed to this day. 
However oblique these practices may seem, there is no deception on either 
side, since both parties are fully aware of what is going on. 

Delicate topics, ones which can end in a breach of friendship, must be 
handled indirectly through the mediation of a third person. Mutual friends 
are always available for this service, doubtless because they may one day need 
it themselves. They commonly discharge this mission with great fidelity, as 
well as with naturalness and skill. Even though the mediation may fail, rela- 
tions between the two parties remain unimpaired, since no words have passed 
between them. Both understand, and each can meet the other as if nothing 
had happened. 

A not unusual example of indirection occurred, to my knowledge, some 
years ago on the campus of a Peking university. A student observed that a 
blanket was missing from his bed, and later he caught sight of it in the room 
of another student. On no account did it occur to him to demand it from the 
culprit outright, and least of all to report it to the authorities. Waiting until 
the school term was about to end, he walked casually into the student’s room, 
expressed need for a blanket, and asked whether he might “borrow that one” 
for a while. “Certainly,” was the reply, “you may keep it as long as you like.” 
By the exercise of a little patience and tact the offender was permitted to 
continue in society without a permanent black mark against him, though the 
loser knew how to be on guard in the future. 

The best advice in human relations I ever had came to me from an Amer- 
ican friend who had learned much in China. Having studied the language for 
a time, I was set to teaching English in a boys’ school—the only Westerner 
on the faculty. “You will notice things that in your view need to be changed,” 
said my friend. “But, if you propose your plan to the faculty as a whole, with- 
out prior discussion, your colleagues will all bow politely, leaving you perhaps 
with the impression that all is well. But you will be left to carry it out 
alone. The way to proceed is to mention your plan casually to a fellow teacher 
—not in the form of a statement, but as a question. If your proposal sounds 
impracticable, he will quietly tell you, and you will be spared some embarrass- 
ment. But, if you sense approval, put the question casually to one or more 
other teachers. When later the faculty meets as a body, you would do well to 
keep silent. One of your colleagues will very likely raise the proposal and, if 
it commends itself, it will have the support of all.” 

Large-mindedness and magnanimity are the qualities most admired in such 
a society. The disposition to overlook small failings and attend to large mat- 
~ 88 The Chinese text reads: chiang shang-t'ang sheng pi yang, Li-chi (“‘Record of Rites’’), ch#-li section 


(1.i.2). James Legge has a less felicitous translation in The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXVII (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1885), p. 70. 
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ters is the mark of a man of true human feelings. Such a man regards a big 
matter as a small one, says the proverb, and a small matter as nothing at all. 
It has often been remarked that Wordsworth, with his cosmic view of life, 
had an incapacity for tragedy. A similar attitude prevails in China. When one 
views the changes of life—fortune and misfortune, fame and disgrace, life 
and death—as the Chinese do, as a part of the sequence of Nature in all its 
moods, there can be no irremediable evils. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
while China produced many dramas, she produced no tragedies—at least none 
in the Greek or Elizabethan sense. There are tragic episodes, to be sure, but 
these are absorbed in a larger view of things. 

‘The Buddhist and Hindu teaching that people are at different levels of 
being, at different stages in their march through time to eternity, doubtless 
made for a degree of tolerance in judging the shortcomings of others. Persons 
cannot be expected to know more than their individual receiving sets, or their 
wave lengths, permit them to know. Knowledge, said the Scholastics, must 
rest in the knower according to the mode of the knower. The magnanimous 
man recognizes this fact and acts accordingly. 

While Confucianism aimed at producing a magnanimous man, Buddhism 
aimed at making him compassionate. Compassion, as we know, is a central 
teaching of Buddhism, being based, we may suppose, on the Buddhist concept 
of the solidarity of all life. Our scientists tell us that man is not just figura- 
tively but literally akin to every living thing.** All Nature, from its lowest 
manifestation to its highest, say the Hindus, is aspiring to a next higher stage. 
It follows that, since the Supreme Reality permeates everything, I must re- 
spect it in every domain. If I violate what is deepest in other beings, I am 
violating what is deepest in myself. 

It was by appeal to this sense of the one spirit in all beings that Chinese 
disputes were most often settled. Appeal to abstract law, applied impersonally 
to all alike, is gaining ground in China now. But the traditional method—one 
which enjoyed the highest favor—was appeal to the moral sense, the sense of 
relatedness, in the offender. In ordinary disputes a mediator usually appeared, 
one recognized in the community as a person of integrity—one who took into 
account, not only the abstract rights of a case, but also the subtle extenuating 
circumstances that render one case different from another. He did not so much 
judge the case as put the disputants in a mood for compromise. Directly or 
by inference he helped them to see that no conflict can be settled at the level 
of the conflict—the consciousness of both parties must be lifted to a higher 





6 So stated by George Gaylord Simpson, Professor of Vertebrate Paleontology at Harvard University, in an 
address delivered December 29, 1959, at the annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The full address was published in the April 1, 1960, issue of Science, CXXI, 966-974. The state- 
ment in question is on p. 970. 
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level before a solution reasonably satisfactory to both can be found. What 
usually settled the matter was the appeal, made by the mediator and concurred 
in by the spectators, to the conduct that befits a man as a man—in short, to 
those warm human feelings which in our highest moments bind us together. 

Confucius, we may say, was the first of the world’s sages to bring together 
morality and aesthetics—to link ethics with art. After him, the quality of an 
act came to be regarded as important as the act itself. He taught his people to 
judge a personality, not only by the deed, but by the manner and the style in 
which it is performed. Lionel Trilling*’ tells us that Jane Austen was the first 
English novelist to appraise her characters by these criteria. She probes into 
their natures and lets us know not so much what they did as how they did it, 
whether in their day-to-day contacts they exhibited greatness of spirit, con- 
sideration for others, or were narrow, self-assertive, and mean. 

Moral obligations unenlivened by art are merely regulative, partaking of 
the nature of commands or of things to be avoided. Can this be the reason 
questions of conduct appear flat and lifeless to Western minds? The aesthetic 
judgment, on the other hand, is positive and creative. It has in it an element 
of surprise, of the spontaneous, of the unexpected—thus preventing decorum 
from becoming unimaginative and mechanical. In a culture where morality 
and art are regarded as inseparable, the ways of man in society are of peren- 
nial interest: the interest of bringing to light endless possibilities for improv- 
ing our skills. 


87 Lionel Trilling’s collection of essays, The Opposing Self (New York: Viking Press, 1955). See final chap- 
ter on ‘Mansfield Park,"’ particularly, pp. 228-230. In his Preface, Trilling expands Hegel’s views on this topic. 
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VAN METER AMES 


Current Western Interest in Zen 


THERE IS A surprising spread of interest in Zen today; also 
increasing interest in the interest in Zen. People not only want to know more 
about Zen; they also want to know why so many people want to know about 
Zen. In the United States there have been articles about Zen in scholarly jour- 
nals such as Philosophy East and West, as would be expected, but also in such 
women’s magazines as Mademoiselle and Vogue; in popular magazines such 
as Time, Life, and The New Yorker; also in Art News; and notably in the 
literary Chicago Review, which had a Zen number (Summer, 1958) that sold 
three printings. Jokes and cartoons about Zen appear everywhere. 

Now that I have returned to the United States after a year in Japan as a 
Fulbright Professor of Philosophy at the Zen university of Komazawa, I am 
asked by nearly everyone I meet, “What did you learn about Zen?” And just 
as Americans want to know what Zen means to the Japanese people, so the 
Japanese are curious about the sudden and wide response to Zen in America. 

In the first place, there has been an increase of interest in religion in gen- 
eral. The terrible experiences of this century, the wars and revolutions, the 
economic crises and social upheavals, have made people wonder about the 
fundamental things of life, the meaning of it all. The impact of science and 
technology upon traditional ways of living, thinking, and feeling has made 
people seek for some guiding wisdom. The world has been changing so fast 
and so dangerously that tradition is questioned, distrusted, and often rejected. 
Young people are rebellious. Unrest, juvenile delinquency, and crime are 
serious problems. One solution lies in a return to traditional religion and an 
effort to make it more effective. Membership in churches has grown rapidly 
in the United States in recent years, and many new churches have been built. 
Also, the renewed interest in religion has led to a number of books and articles 
about religion. The interest in Zen is part of this great renewal of interest in 
religion in general. 

In the past, for most people, religion meant their own religion. Other reli- 
gions were false or inferior. At least, this was the Western attitude. Orientals 
have been more tolerant and broadminded, the same person seeing no diffi- 
culty in participating in more than one religion. But in the West, during the 
last hundred years, the scientific study of religion, with the comparison of 
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different religions, has led to appreciation of other religions, especially Bud- 
dhism. There have been a number of “missionaries in reverse,” who took 
Christianity to the Orient, became acquainted with Buddhism, and brought it 
back, or their sons did. 

So, in addition to so-called seminaries, divinity or theological schools, 
teaching a form of Christianity or Judaism or some other faith, there have 
appeared in the West some centers for Oriental religions. Also, there have 
come to be courses in the scientific or philosophical study of religion, from 
a more objective and comparative point of view, usually within departments 
of religion, sometimes developing into independent departments for such 
study. The scientific study of religion and its history and associations of schol- 
ars for this purpose led to the memorable meetings of the Ninth International 
Congress for the History of Religions, held in Tokyo in the summer of 1958, 
There have also been the East-West Philosophers’ conferences at the Univer. 
sity of Hawaii, which have greatly stimulated the study of Oriental religion 
and philosophy in the West, especially in the United States, leading to new 
courses in comparative philosophy and religion in many universities. These 
courses emphasize Oriental thought, including Zen, and have been increasing 
the emphasis upon Zen in response to the growing interest in it. A number 
of new books have appeared for use in such courses, and articles related to 
them. Very influential has been F. S. C. Northrop’s The Meeting of East and 
West,’ which acknowledges indebtedness to the First East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference, held at the University of Hawaii in 1939, mentioning in partic- 
ular the distinguished Japanese scholar of Buddhism, Junjiro Takakusu. It is 
interesting that Northrop barely mentions Zen in that book and does not 
refer to Daisetz T. Suzuki, although he presented a paper, “An Interpretation 
of Zen Experience,” for the conference, which was included in the volume of 
proceedings of that first conference, Philosophy—East and West.” Northrop’s 
omission of Suzuki and his failure to devote more than a single line to Zen 
in a large book on East and West would not have happened if Zen had been 
as much in mind 14 years ago as it is now. 

Kaiten Nukariya’s The Religion of the Samurai® was published in London 
in 1913; The Spirit of Zen* by Alan Watts appeared in 1936; and Kazuko 
Okakura’s The Book of Tea,” which greatly honors Zen, had come out in 
1906. It was Suzuki’s books which finally made the West wake up to Zen. 
Books he had published in English before 1940 were all out of print at that 


1 New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 

2 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 

® London: Luzac & Co., 1913. 

* London: John Murray, 1936. 

® New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1906. 
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date, or were destroyed in the Tokyo fire of 1945. In 1946, Christmas Hum- 
phreys (as he tells in the Foreword to later editions of the Suzuki volumes) 
arranged with the author for the Buddhist Society of London and Rider & Co. 
to bring out a uniform edition of the works of Suzuki, including new ones 
written during World War II.° The popularity of these volumes in American 
printings led in 1956 to a paperback volume of his selected writings under 
the title of Zen Buddhism." In September, 1959, a paperback edition of The 
Way of Zen* by Alan Watts was published. So, in the last few years, Zen has 
spread from the knowledge of a few scholars in the West, not into common 
knowledge, but into the range of common curiosity. 

Continuing and growing scholarly attention to Suzuki has certainly had 
something to do with this. In the volume Essays in East-West Philosophy® 
reporting the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held in Hawaii in 
1949, the contribution by Suzuki comes first. The journal Philosophy East 
and West has, from its first number in 1951, carried articles about and by 
Suzuki. At the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference in the summer of 
1959, also in Hawaii, he participated again, presented a technical paper to 
the conference, gave an enthusiastically received public lecture to an overflow 
audience, and was the recipient of an honorary degree from the University of 
Hawaii. It is certain that he will figure prominently in the published results 
of this conference. The Zen “boom” is on. Northrop himself declared at this 
conference that what the world needs is Jefferson and Zen. 

Still, it needs to be explained why both scholarly and popular attention to 
Zen should have taken on the present proportions. In Japan, the adherents of 
Zen have been relatively few, among the court, the samurai, the professional 
classes capable of self-reliance, in contrast to the followers of popular forms 
of Buddhism, who have wanted a savior-religion instead of one requiring 
them to “save” themselves. But the influence of Zen in Japan has been out 
of all proportion to the relatively small number of its members, because of 
the popularity of the arts reaching out from Zen temples through the tea 
ceremony. This ceremony has had an important place in Japanese education, 
taking the strenuous practice of Zen, softening and socializing it so that it 
can be widely enjoyed by friends gathering to share a mild degree of the 
aesthetic, moral, and religious benefit of quiet sitting. 

In America, there is no such custom unconsciously inculcating the spirit 
of Zen. There the response to Zen must come first through hearing and read- 


* Among the books included in this series were: Essays in Zen Buddhism (First, Second, and Third Series), 
Introduction to Zen Buddhism, Manual of Zen Buddhism, The Zen Doctrine of No-Mind, and Living by Zen. 

7™ William Barrett, ed., Anchor Books (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1956). 

8 Mentor Books (New York: New American Library, 1959). 

® Charles A. Moore, ed. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951). 
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ing about it as something new and strange. But this makes for more conscious- 
ness of Zen, more conversation and thought about it, throughout the popu- 
lation of the United States than in Japan, where there seems to be general 
indifference to it, except as it is infused in the arts and customs of the people 
so natively and naturally as scarcely to be noticed. The young people of Japan 
of college age appear indifferent to Zen as to religion in general, hardly aware 
of what Zen is and not caring, even when it means something to their parents. 
In America, it is more likely the young who know about Zen or are curious 
about it—not the majority but the hundreds of thousands who now go to 
college and who come from all walks of life. The young, who are learning, 
and also their elders, who like to keep informed in surprising numbers, feel 
that there is something in Zen which is fresh and present and has a future, in 
spite of being old on the other side of the world. There is a feeling that in Zen 
may be found what is needed in addition to science and technology. 

The speed and specialization of modern living and the uncertainty of inter- 
national relations, accounting for the inability of the young to see their way 
ahead and plan for the future, make Zen enticing as a way of living in the 
present without worrying about what is coming. The difficulty of thinking 
things out makes the intuitive quality of Zen alluring. There is danger in the 
retreat from the intellectual to the intuitive, to the irrational, but it seems 
worth the risk. And it also seems that returning to a more instinctive, non- 
reflective, immediate level of experience can have a therapeutic effect. The 
danger of overdoing this is real. But Zen holds the assurance that a person 
who can get down to the firm foundations of his being can then rise again to 
intellectual effort, while keeping the calm of not-thinking. 

Young Americans may not realize that the congeniality of Zen may be 
explained to some extent by its kinship with indigenous American thought 
and feeling, as it has been expressed by Emerson with his feeling for the here 


and now, by Thoreau in his appreciation of Nature and the healing in con f 


templating her woods and streams and changing seasons, by William James 
in his praise of “pure experience,” and by John Dewey’s stress upon “imme. 
diate experience” and his recognition of the importance of first-hand doing 
and undergoing. Dewey, the centennial of whose birth was celebrated in 
1959, in his book on Art as Experience’ reaffirms the continuity of the most 
refined and reflective levels of life with the basic relation of the live creature 
to the environment, and of man to the rhythm of daily living. For Dewey, 
the thinking that men do, with all their elaboration of abstractions in scien 
tific discourse, makes sense and has point only as derived from primary every- 


10 New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934. Now available in paperback edition, Capricorn Series (New 
York: G. P. Putnam, 1959). 
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day experience. Dewey's appreciation of the immediate and aesthetic quality 
of the basic activities and relationships from which all the heights and flights 
are derived is deep in the American grain. Zen, so strange and exotic at first, 
can be a new name for American wisdom itself. For Dewey, as for Suzuki and 
Hoseki Shin’ichi Hisamatsu, art is a way of reminding people of the values 
which are already there in ordinary living. 

But it helps Americans to learn this lesson again from the East, to be re- 
minded afresh that what is high is here, that what is most holy is most human 
—if we can so purify the mind and simplify the view as to see what is there 
around us. The refreshment and reassurance which result can be like a new 
birth. Then Americans can learn from Zen what some of their own teachers 
have taught them: to trust themselves, to be at home in their world, and to 
have confidence that they can solve their problems, without worrying about 
theological questions and metaphysical puzzles. The Zen attitude toward 
death, accepting it as a natural part of life, nothing to worry about any more 
than about living, is wholesome and healing. The surprising, energizing force 
of Zen is in combining the acceptance and calm of the Arhat ideal with the 
reforming zeal of the Bodhisattva ideal, which includes in appreciation of the 
values already present in the world the need to make them more available to 
everyone. The ideal of saving all beings fits in Zen with joy in the world as 
it is. If there is suffering, pain, ugliness, there is the strength to bear them, 
and there is the moral value of doing what can be done about them, with the 
readiness and fearlessness of the samurai, who could keep in the face of con- 
flict and death the calm of meditation, of taking tea, and of composing poetry. 
The Zen blend of quiet and action, of serenity and vitality, of self-sufficiency 
and service, of discipline and emancipation, of calm and compassion, comes 
close to what Americans need and admire. 

Even the psychological value of physiological adjustment, which is attained 
through zazen (Zen meditation practice), was recognized by Dewey through 
Dr. F. M. Alexander, who taught him a posture and a way of breathing which 
enabled Dewey to work at his desk and to carry on his life more comfortably 
and effectively. The journal Psychologia,"’ edited by Professor Koji Sato at 
Kyoto University, has articles by himself and others on the psychotherapeutic 
implications of Zen, showing how the wisdom of Zen is corroborated in the 
light of modern scientific studies in the field of mental health. The Zen ideal 
of relaxation with alertness, its acceptance of the facts and realities of life 
along with social concern to “enter the city with bliss-bestowing hands,” 
tecommends Zen to psychiatrists and psychoanalysts both in Japan and in the 


4 Vol. I, No. 4 (December, 1958). 
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West. C. G. Jung has long been interested in it, and now he has much com- 
pany. 

Not only is Zen recognized scientifically for its pre-scientific value—Zen 
itself, along with its intuitiveness, has also used logic, and some of its expo- 
nents assert its receptiveness to scientific procedure. This strain in Zen is rela- 
tively unknown in the West because it pertains more to the S6t6 school than 
to the Rinzai school, which is so well represented by Suzuki in English that he 
has almost made English another Zen language, from which some of his writ- 
ing has to be translated into Japanese. S6t6 has no Suzuki. But Professor Reiho 
Masunaga has begun to publish in English’* and will make more familiar 
the fact that Zen has a place for logic and argument as well as for silence and 
satori (awakening )—in contrast to Rinzai, which sometimes exaggerates the 
satori event, in dualistic contrast to ordinary experience, as sudden crisis fol- 
lowing upon “great doubt” or “great death,” as in the Gakudo-Dojyo ( Asso- 
ciation for Self-Awakening), a group of followers of Hisamatsu in Kyoto, 
Masunaga, following Master Dégen, prefers to think of a gradual, life-long 
realization which need not go through such a violent conversion-experience. 
This less dramatic view is closer to the common-sense approach which much 
of American religion has inherited from John Locke. The dam (irrational 
Zen problem) may alienate Americans, although it can fascinate them. The 
Sdtd detachment from the kdan goes with caution against overemphasis upon 
seeking satori, because this can spoil the “purposeless” or intrinsic value of 
living in the here and now, whether in meditation or in daily activity. Rinzai 
people will agree that seeking should not be allowed to interfere with being, 
but feel that the Adam is necessary to meditation, and insist that S6t6 people 
have used the kdan in the past, and need to have some substitute for it even 
now. 

It is not necessary for Westerners to be aware of any difference between 
S6t6 and Rinzai, but it helps the current interest in Zen to discover that there 
are differences, depths, and nuances in Zen which do not appear at first. There 
is always more to learn and ask about Zen, and questions about Zen press 
upon visitors to and from Japan, whether tourists or scholars. More than half 
a hundred Fulbright grantees (students and professors) go to Japan from 
the United States and as many go from Japan to the United States each yea 
These people may not have been interested in Zen, but they, and their accom- 
panying wives and children, find it necessary to become informed about it in 
order to answer the questions about Zen that Americans eagerly ask. Not only 
Fulbrighters but grantees of various Foundations have the same experienc 
when they go to or come back from Japan. 





12 The Sété Approach to Zen (Tokyo: Layman Buddhist Society Press [Zaike bukkyo kyokai}, 1958). 
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Meanwhile a growing number of Westerners are going beyond asking and 
reading about Zen to practicing zazen and even living in a monastery. In 
response to a growing demand, special arrangements are being developed to 
facilitate the study and practice of Zen by foreigners, for instance, with the 
Eaglish-speaking Abbot Sohaku Ogata at Chotokuin in Shokokuji and with 
Mrs. Ruth Fuller Sasaki at Ryosen-an in Daitokuji in Kyoto. Even when not 
carried far, some study and practice of Zen in the traditional setting inevitably 
adds to the Zen influence in the West when the visitor goes home, even if he 
only talks about it with friends. It is likely that he will also lecture and write. 
People will come to him, not only for what he says, but eager to sense, if they 
can, what difference his closer experience of Zen has made in what he is. 

The secret of the fascination of Zen lies in its combination of the intellec- 
tual and the intuitive, or, rather, in its intellectual justification of the intuitive. 
This justification is conveyed most subtly and irresistibly through art, through 
all the traditional arts of Japan. Hence, the response to Zen in the West does 
not depend so much upon studying it as in appreciating the artistic heritage 
of Japan as it emanates from Zen. This has been discussed delightfully by 
Suzuki in his book on Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture,™* 
now reissued as Zen and Japanese Culture.'* Hisamatsu’s Zen to Bijutsu 
("Zen and Fine Arts”),’° when the English translation appears, will also 
show the West how much Zen is in Japanese art. Many books and articles 
in English are already doing this, including Okakura’s The Book of Tea, 
handsomely reissued in 1956.*® 

The appeal of art is international and almost irresistible. Back of it in 
Japan is the Zen temple with tea. Out from the temple and tea have gone the 
tea ceremony with its architecture, gardens, pottery, poetry, painting, flower 
arranging, and the rest. Not only contemporary Japanese artists, such as 
Shiko Munakata, who is well known in the West, and Mrs. Fujio Yoshida, 
but also the French painter Braque and the American composer John Cage, 
have acknowledged the influence of Zen. Then there are the “beat” writers 
of the San Francisco school, who feel indebted to Suzuki. He himself, in an 
aricle, “Zen in the Modern World,” in the Japan Ouarterly,"" says of their 
movement: “There is no doubt that Zen is in some way responsible for it.” 
While they are too restless and self-concerned to have attained Zen, their 
non-conformism and independence, their search for a free and full way of 

~¥Kyoto: The Eastern Buddhist Society (Otani Buddhist College), 1938. 


14 New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1959. 
; 18 Kyoto: Bokubi-sha, 1958. Title on cover and on title page is in Japanese and English, but text is in 
apanese. 

1® Rutland, Vt., and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1956. 
Vol. V, No. 4 (October-December, 1958), 452-461. 
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living, and the fact that they feel a kinship with Zen all suggest that they are 
on the way to it. 

Suzuki writes affectionately of the Zen monk Ryokwan of the S6td school, 
who was a lunatic and “big fool” as well as poet and calligrapher,’* and it 
seems that Suzuki himself added “Daisetz” to his own name, meaning “Big 


Fool,” which is close to what the term “beat” means. It is a rejection of the | 


conventional in favor of the vital, the natural, the spontaneous. “Ryokwan, 


the lover of trees, was also a great friend of the louse, perhaps also of the flea, | 
of the mosquito, etc.”’® He sang of his tatters, of picking up food where he | 


could, meditating in the moonlight all night, forgetting to go home, and liy- 
ing idiotically.*° Jack Kerouac’s The Dharma Bums** sounds in its very title 
like the same outlook. 

But Zen, along with what the “beat” like, in emancipation from conven- 
tion, has strenuous discipline and monastic rules. How fundamental these are 
to Zen, or whether they have been developed because of accepting the respon- 
sibility of training young monks before they can attain the wisdom of mature 
men, is a question. Zen is complex. It imposes rules and it seeks freedom. 
There is appeal in both. The Westerner, fearing the routine, the conformism, 
and standardization of his highly organized and impersonal society, yearns 
for a freer, more personal and creative way of living, which Zen seems to 
offer. On the other hand, the very rebelliousness of the young Westerner 
makes him feel the need of the strict and strenuous life of Zen training. 
Again, the demands and threats of modern life often seem too much for 
human intelligence. So, there is a yearning for a way out of thinking or be- 
yond problem-solving. This makes Zen meditation, the emptying of the mind 
of worry and turmoil, attractive. To reach Nothingness is appealing. 

Yet, the need to be up and doing, too, the feeling that one should do some- 
thing to help society, finds an answer in Zen, which weds meditative tran- 
quillity to activity, finding in quiet sitting the poise and strength to go out 
into the daily round as calmly as if still in the temple or its garden. 

A Catholic may feel that Zen is close to his own religion in emphasis upon 
a mysterious ultimate reality which yet is near at hand, in love of ritual, of 
architecture, chanting, color, and incense, as in the great monastery and 
temple of Eiheiji or Sojiji, or in the simpler but also impressive morning 
service of a small sub-temple at Shokokuji. But a Unitarian, at the opposite 
pole, may feel close to the reforming, rationalizing spirit of Zen. Then, Zen 


18 Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture, p. 239. 
19 Ibid., p. 247. 

20 Ibid., pp. 241-242. 

21 New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1958. 
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seems to mean a rejection of traditional Buddhism like the Unitarian rejection 
of traditional Christianity, while at the same time keeping the tradition, to 
reinterpret it in a more naturalistic and humanistic way, as in Emerson. Again, 
Zen answers to the impatience with book learning in a world too full of 
books. “No dependence on words and letters” in Zen answers to the often 
quoted passage in the Bible: “of making many books there is no end; and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh.”** Yet, for one who wants to study, 
there is no end of unwearied reading to be done in the literature of Zen. 
There is the retreat into peace and quiet, the rustic poverty of wabi and sabi,” 
as in Thoreau. And there is in Zen the modern need of the ancient Stoic virtue 
of duty and of finding the refreshment of the forest in the midst of the city. 
There is also in Zen the ability to accept danger and death without fear, and 
without any supernatural belief, any hope of another life. There is in Zen the 
full acceptance of this life here and now as all there is, yet filled with all 
there could be, for one who is awakened. 

No doubt, the popular appeal of Zen in the West often rests upon misun- 
derstanding, upon the lure of the exotic. People who resent the scientific and 
technological side of modern life, as threatening to personal values, are drawn 
to Zen as they have been to existentialism and to various strange cults and 
isms which glorify the irrational. When such people lose interest in their 
inherited religion, because it seems outworn or just too familiar, too sensible, 
and always the same, and yet retain a yearning for a vision, for an escape, a 
saving secret, they welcome a wisdom of the mysterious East which has the 
setting, the trappings, all the aura and oracles they could want. It speaks in 
enigmas, it offers insoluble kéans, and yet all it asks is quiet sitting. At the 
same time, those who want a sane and common-sense religion, with no mir- 
acles or mystification, also can find what they want in Zen’s iconoclastic blast- 
ing of superstition, its rejection of the supernatural and transcendent, asking 
only that men calm themselves and try to do what needs to be done in the 
daily situations they find themselves in, especially to help others. Then, Zen 
is felt to answer to the primary religious need to find in the here and now a 
sense of belonging, of having something to do there, and of being needed by 
others in their belonging and doing.” In contrast to all the dualism of reli- 
gion in the West, dividing men from their world, from their neighbors, and 
from themselves, Zen found long ago what the Western psychologists and 


22 Ecclesiastes 12:12. 


%8 Wabi and sabi, as interpreted by Suzuki, both came to mean the aesthetic appreciation of simplicity and 
poverty, sabi applying more objectively to things, wabi more to a way of life. See Suzuki, Zen and Japanese 
Culture, p. 284. 

*4It should be noted that, whereas the ideal for Hinayina Buddhism is represented by the Arhat, who 
frees himself by attaining enlightenment, Zen belongs to the Mahayana branch of Buddhism, for which the 
ideal is the Bodhisattva, who vows to save all beings before saving himself. The first of ‘“The Four Great 
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philosophers have been discovering, that religion has its roots in human 
nature and the human condition. Many Christians are coming to see this and 
to like it, but many have such otherworldly conceptions of Christianity that 
they can more easily find in Zen, from the other side of the world, the way to 
be at home on this side. 

Zen has fascination in the West because Zen seemis to offer all that is 
wanted, whatever it is, except mere acceptance of tradition and authority. 
Zen encourages men to be themselves and to trust themselves in their own 
Buddha-nature. At the same time, it gives help to those who need help: exer- 
cises to take, rituals to perform, books to read, masters to consult. Mystics can 
find mysticism in Zen. The unmystical find plain sense and sanity. The theo- 
logical find God in Zen Nothingness. The untheological find nothing in the 
Nothingness of Zen beyond what is in man and his world, and find that 
enough. This refusal to identify religion with theology, this willingness to 
relate religion to what is accessible to human experience, to sense and science, 
may be a new form of religion in the West, but it is old in Japan. It is there 
in Zen, for those who have enough Zen to realize it. Those who do not quite 
realize it are also reached by Zen in its architecture, its gardens, its poetry 
and enigmatic sayings, its scriptures and chanting, its robes, and rules, and 
incense. 

The more Zen one has, the less need there is for all these things, though 
they may still be used and enjoyed. But there will then be a sense of freedom 
in the midst of them, a sense of humor that goes back to the relaxed Taoist 
inheritance of Zen, the cultivation without cultivation, the doing without 
ado. Whether this is a rejection of Buddhism in the name of Buddhism or a 
reaffirmation of original Buddhism perhaps does not matter. It is in the spirit 
and heritage of Zen to believe that it is the secret of the historical Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and that in sitting meditation one can share his experience with 
him, including his great awakening, and thereby feel a deep oneness with 
him, and with all other men, since human nature is the Buddha-nature. Then, 





Vows,”’ recited in every Zen service, is: ‘However innumerable beings are, I vow to save them.”’ (D. T. Suzuki, 
Manual of Zen Buddhism {London: Rider & Co., 1950, 1956, 1957}, p. 14.) Hakuin’s ‘Song of Meditation.” 
also regularly used in a Zen service, ends with these lines: ‘“This very earth is the Lotus Land of Purity,/And 
this body is the body of Buddha’’ (Idid., p.-152). 

Suzuki quotes from the Lotus Satra: ‘‘As long as there is one single solitary soul not saved, I am coming 
back to this world to help him. ... A bodhisattva . . . would see to it that he was not to shun any amount of 
suffering if it were at all conducive to the general welfare.’ And Suzuki comments: ‘‘Love and compassion... 
are the essence of Buddhahood and bodhisattvaship.’’ (D. T. Suzuki, ‘Lectures on Zen Buddhism,”’ in D. T. 
Suzuki, Erich Fromm, and Richard De Martino, Zen Buddhism & Psychoanalysis [New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960}, p. 70.) 

Professor Reiho Masunaga, in explaining the Bodhisattva ideal of Zen, says: ‘‘But it is not enough merely 
to become enlightened solely for oneself. Man can not separate himself from those around him. . . . The reli- 
gious man must not stop simply at personal tranquillity; he must seek peace and happiness for all beings.’” In 
short, as Masunaga sums it up: ‘The object of Zen is to perfect personality through zazen and daily life and 
to help others’’ (The Sété Approach te Zen, pp. 27, 17). 
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having overcome littleness and separateness, relieved of egoism, one can live 
free and unafraid, going on with life naturally, going out to others, working 
with them and for them, with a joyful mastery of life. 

The best evidence that this is possible, and the real source of the Zen 
“boom,” is in the character and quality of the Zen masters and teachers them- 
selves, and of people who have learned from them, as one may meet them in 
Japan. Their strength and gentleness, their intelligence and feeling, their 
modesty and self-respect, their love of life and of other people—this is in 
Suzuki and his books, as in the men of Engakuji and Sojiji, Eiheiji and Myo- 
shinji, Nanzenji, Shokokuji, Daitokuji, and the rest. 


Editor’s Note: 


This article has previously appeared in Japanese translation in two installments in Daihorin, 
Volume XX VII, Nos. 3 and 4 (March and April, 1960). 
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Comment and Discussion 





CHINESE INTUITIONISM: 
A REPLY TO FEIGL ON INTUITION* 


CARSUN CHANG 


MENCIUs (372-289 B.c.?) lived in the period of the War- 
ring Kingdoms (403-222 B.c.), when different schools of thought were in 
full bloom. Mencius even at that early date was aware of the existing abuses 
made of language. In his answer to his disciple Kung-sun Chou’s question, 
“What do you mean by saying that you understand whatever words you 
hear?” Mencius replied, 


When words are one-sided, I know how the mind of the speaker is clouded over. When 
words are extravagant, I know how the mind is fallen and sunk. When words are all- 
depraved, I know how the mind has departed from principle. When words are evasive, 
I know how the mind is at its wit’s end. 


Language is the vehicle of communication. Often, however, ambiguities 
and verbosities arise. From time to time, a review of philosophical language 
is necessary to test whether a term used conforms with reality. A Chinese 
proverb says that a term is merely the guest, reality the host; in other words, 
the latter is more important. A term becomes meaningless when it does not 
correspond with reality. 

It is right that the school of logical positivism should stress the importance 
of linguistic analysis. In this respect, it is reminiscent of Francis Bacon, who 
made a survey of the sources of error in philosophy. He called meaningless 
terms idols. The logical positivists’ analysis of word usage, however, at times 
carries them beyond mere language analysis. For example, they speak of the 
elimination of metaphysics and the rejection of moral philosophy. This is 
definitely encroaching upon the field of philosophy. Professor Feig]’s article 
“Critique of Intuition According to Scientific Empiricism” is just such a case. 
In this article, Feig] draws attention to the ambiguous meanings of the term 


* Herbert Feigl, ‘‘Critique of Intuition According to Scientific Empiricism,’’ Philosophy East and West, VIII, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (April—July, 1958), 1-16. 


1 Book of Mencius, Book IIB.17, in James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, Vol. Il (2d ed. rev., Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1895). 
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“intuition,” there being seven usages of this term. He concludes by denying 
intuition a genuine knowledge claim. 

Intuition, being immediate insight of the mind, is obviously different from 
the scientific method of observation, experimentation, and verification. This 
is not to say that it is opposed to human experiences. Experience shows that 
an ethical or metaphysical judgment can be formulated only after data have 
been gathered by observation and by reflection on these data; this kind of 
judgment is built upon the sense of right and wrong, the logical principles of 
consistency and non-contradiction, and the intelligibility of the universe. For- 
mulation of judgment thus has a psychological, logical, ethical, and meta- 
physical background, without which a theory cannot be stated in a clear form. 
This is the ground for the existence and validity of ethical and metaphysical 
theories. 

With this as an introduction, I shall now turn to the subject of intuition 
proper. It is the purpose of this paper to show that since antiquity—long 
before scientific empiricism was known—the East attained conclusions which 
are truths. Logically, they must have attained knowledge or truth by some 
method other than scientific empiricism, and this other method, as we shall 
see, is intuition. I shall concentrate my discussion on intuition as it is em- 
ployed in China. 


I. MENCIUS: FOUNDER OF THE INTUITIVE SCHOOL 


Mencius, founder of the intuitive movement, advocates that man, as a 
rational being, is endowed with four dispositions: jen, i, li, chih.* Jen, as it is 
written in Chinese, consists of two characters: “man” and “two.” This dispo- 
sition thus denotes the relationship of man to man. I is the disposition which 
enables a person to distinguish between right and wrong. Li is decency or 
modesty, from which ceremony originates. Chih is knowing what a particular 
object is, and the ability to distinguish one thing from another. These four 
dispositions are the categories for value-judgments. They are not fully devel- 
oped in a child; when they are developed, one may form moral or cognitive 
judgments on the basis of these dispositions. Mencius illustrates his theory 
that man is endowed with the four dispositions from birth by the following 
example of a child falling into a well, and the rescuer’s psychological reac- 
tion: 


When I say that all men have a mind which cannot bear to see the suffering of others, 
my meaning may be illustrated thus: even nowadays, if men suddenly see a child about 
to fall into a well, they will without exception experience a feeling of alarm and dis 
tress. They will feel so, not as a ground on which they may gain the favor of the child’s 
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parents, nor as a ground on which they may seek the praise of their neighbors and 
friends, nor from a dislike of the reputation of having been unmoved by such a thing. 
[Passage continued below.} 


Mencius observes that the rescuer’s reaction is spontaneous and has no 
other motive. He goes on to say that the four dispositions named above are 
innate and should be developed: 


From this case we may perceive that the feeling of commiseration is inherent in man, 
that the feeling of shame and dislike is inherent in man, that the feeling of modesty 
and complaisance is inherent in man, and that the feeling of approving and disapprov- 
ing is inherent in man. 


The feeling of commiseration is the principle of jen (benevolence). The feeling of 
shame and dislike is the principle of i (righteousness). The feeling of modesty and 
complaisance is the principle of i (propriety). The feeling of approving and dis- 
approving is the principle of chih (knowledge). 


Since all men have these four principles in themselves, let them know to give them all 
their development and completion, and the issue will be like that of a fire which has 
begun to burn, or that of a spring which has begun to find vent.” 


While Mencius placed emphasis on the four innate dispositions of man, 
he also knew full well that man’s character depends much on his upbringing 
and education, that is, on external factors. The following remarks reveal this: 


In good years most children are good, while in bad years most of them abandon them- 
selves to evil. It is not owing to their natural powers conferred by Heaven that they 
are thus different. The abandonment is owing to the circumstances by which they 
allow their mind to be snared and drowned in evil. 


There now is barley—Let it be sown and covered up; the ground being the same, and 
the time of sowing likewise the same, it grows rapidly, and, when the full time is 
come, it is all found to be ripe. Although there may be inequalities of produce, owing 
to the difference of the soil, as rich or poor, to the unequal nourishment afforded by 
rain and dew, and to the different ways in which man has performed his work in 
reference to it. 


Thus all things which are the same in kind are like to one another—why should we 
doubt in regard to man, as if he were a solitary exception to this? The sage and we 
are the same in kind.® 


The following is a quotation stating Mencius’ theory of intuitive knowl- 
edge: 


The ability possessed by men without having been acquired by learning is intuitive 
ability, and the knowledge possessed by them without the exercise of thought is 
intuitive knowledge. 


* Ibid., Book IIA.vi.3-7. 
* Ibid., Book VIA.vii.1-3. 
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Children carried in arms all know to love their parents, and, when they are grown a 
little, they all know to love their elder brothers. 


Filial affection for parents is the working of jen. Respect for elders is the working of 
i, There is no other reason for those feelings; they belong to all under Heaven.* 


Mencius was also very emphatic on the nature of-right and wrong. Accord- 
ing to him, this is self-evident. He said: 


I like fish and I also like bear's paws [this is a type of delicacy}. If I cannot have the 
two together, I will let the fish go, and take the bear's paws. So, I like life and I also 
like righteousness. If I cannot keep the two together, I will let life go and choose 
righteousness.° 


A Chinese discussion of moral obligation, that is, of right or wrong, con- 
centrates on the discussion of the moral duties of each individual person in 
his station of life. It is thus more personal as contrasted with the Western 
discussion of what is good, or what are happiness and pleasure, which seeks 
a theoretical and objective basis. Mencius goes on to say: 


I like life, indeed, but there is that which I like more than life, and, therefore, I will 
not seek to possess it by any improper means. I dislike death, indeed, but there is that 
which I dislike more than death, and therefore there are occasions when I will not avoid 
danger. 


If among the things which man likes there were nothing which he likes more than 
life, why should he not use every means by which he could preserve it? If among the 
things which man dislikes there were nothing which he disliked more than death, why 


should he not do everything by which he could avoid danger? When by certain things 


they might avoid danger, they will not do them. 


Therefore, men have that which they like more than life, and that which they dislike 
more than death.® 


According to Mencius, right, good, or morality is thus self-evident to man- 
kind. Man should take care not to lose it. He gives an example showing that 
a man cannot but choose what is right: 


Here are a small basket of rice and a platter of soup, and the case is one in which the 
getting of them will preserve life and the want of them will bring death; if they are 
offered with an insulting voice, even a tramp will not receive them, or, if you first 
tread upon them, even a beggar will not stoop to them.” 


Mencius’ intuitive theory, we see, is based on several factors: human dispo 
sitions, common approval or a communality of minds, and decisions made 
during the course of one’s life. This intuition, therefore, is not identical with 


* Legge, op. cit., Book VIIA.xv.1-3. * Ibid., Book VIA.x.2-5. 
5 Ibid., Book VIA.x.7. 7 Ibid., Book VIA.x.6. 
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immediate insight, though the latter, being known to and being grasped by 
oneself, is clearly a part of the whole process. Despite the inclusion of these 
other factors which have an objective basis, I believe Feig] would still discard 
it simply because immediate insight constitutes an important part of this 
theory of what intuition is. 

Feigl says that scientific empiricism is typically Western. He also knows 
that the intuitive school exists in Western philosophy, and so he adds paren- 
thetically that it also exists in Occidental philosophy. Feigl, I assume, must 
have in mind Plato’s Phaedrus, in which Plato maintains that knowledge 
depends upon the philosophic soul’s pre-existent intuition, or Aristotle’s Pos- 
terior Analytics, which claims that every science must rest upon principles 
which are not inferred but are immediately recognized. 

While I will not go into detail regarding the intuitionists of the West, it 
would be unfair not to mention the names of some modern and contemporary 
British intuitionists. G. E. Moore’s philosophy is quite different from that of 
Mencius, but Mencius certainly could endorse Moore’s words that anything 
that is intrinsically good has a “characteristic such that, when a state of affairs 
possesses it, then the fact that an action, which an agent could do, would 
produce that state of affairs, is favorably relevant to the hypothesis that the 
agent ought to do that action.”* This actually is another version of Mencius’ 
theory of intuitive knowledge and intuitive ability. 

Besides Moore, the names of A. C. Ewing, H. A. Prichard, E. F. Carritt, 
C. D. Broad, and W. D. Ross must be mentioned. The latter four are known 
as deontologists, because they stress the meaning of right and duty. However, 
they hold the same theory that right and duty are unique and intuitively 


known. Chinese intuitionism is thus confirmed by some contemporary West- 
ern philosophers. 


II. Cu’AN BUDDHISM 


After Mencius, Chinese philosophy came to a period of stagnation. Bud- 
dhism took advantage of this opportunity to popularize itself in China. Trans- 
lation of Sanskrit Buddhist texts was the main work after the introduction of 
Buddhism into China in the first century B.c. Many centuries elapsed before 
the doctrine penetrated into the minds of the Chinese. The Ch’an” (Medita- 
tion) Buddhist school started in the fifth century A.D. This school held that 
everyone possesses Buddhahood. Evidently, this is a Buddhist counterpart of 
Mencius’ thesis that everyone can become a sage, as did Emperors Yao and 


® Paul A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 
1942), pp. 603 ff. 
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Shun. Under the able leadership of Hui-neng, the sixth patriarch of the Ch’an 
school, the view of the innate goodness of human nature gained hold. Men- 
cius’ theory, under this impetus, was revived. Confucianism and Buddhism 
now merged and continued in the same direction. Hui-neng’s views on intui- 
tive knowledge appealed to the Ch’an monks; through the latter, it was spread 
among Confucian scholars. ; 

A brief history of the development of the Ch’an school will be useful here. 
The Ch’an school was founded by Bodhidharma, who came to China about 
A.D. 470-475. His message to the Chinese is as follows: 


There is a special transmission which goes beyond the scriptures; 
There is no use in setting it down in writing; 

Better appeal directly to the mind of men. 

When one sees one’s nature, Buddhahood will be attained.® 


One of his disciples, Hui-k’o, went to Bodhidharma saying: “I have no 
peace of mind. May I ask you how I may attain this peace of mind?” Bodhi- 
dharma replied: “Bring out your mind here before me. I shall pacify it.” “But 
it is impossible for me to bring out my mind.” “Then I have pacified your 
mind.”*° . 

This kind of apparently abstruse utterance tells us that mind is in oneself, 
and can be known only to oneself. Others can do nothing. Bodhidharma’s 
teaching is that one should pacify one’s own mind. Mind’s work is self- 
knowing and self-evident. It can never be physically shown or objectively or 
logically proved. 

As the school gained influence, dominating other Buddhist schools, it gave 
stimulus to the Confucians, who began to read the Ch’an writings and seemed 
to be fond of them. Most of the T’ang (618-907) statesmen, scholars, and 
poets were closely associated with the Ch’an monks. Han Yii® (768-824), 
a literary man, sent a memorial to Emperor Hsien Tsung as a protest against 
the welcome of Sirira of the Buddha. He also wrote an essay, Yaan Tao‘ 
(“Inquiry on Tao”). In this essay, he defended the Confucian way of world- 
and-life affirmation. Han Yii himself had a friend who was a Ch’anist, 
namely, the monk Tai-tien.° To another friend he said: “Your story that I 
am converted to Buddhism is mere gossip. When I was in Ch’ao-chou, I met 
an old monk called Ta-tien (a Ch’an disciple of the monk Shih-t’ou, A.D. 
700-790), who was intelligent and well-versed in philosophy. Since I am 
living in exile in a remote place, and can find no person with whom to discuss 
things, I invited him to come to the city and stay about two weeks. Tai-tien 


® Carsun Chang, The Development of Neo-Confucian Thought (New York: Bookman Associates, 1957), p. 
135, footnote 1. 
10 bid. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 4l 


isa man who looks with contempt upon the world and who has his own con- 
victions about truth. He is not one whit disturbed by what is going on in 
the world.””* Han Yii, an antagonist of Buddhism, shows an appreciation of 
the Ch’an monk’s attitude toward the world. The poet Po Chii-i' (772-846), 
following Han Yii, also made friends with the Ch’an monks; he wrote eight 
songs on the mind-theory of the Ch’an monk Nien-k’ung.* 


1. 


The eyes of the mind look at the objects outside the mind. 
Why are the objects here? Why are they gone? 
Meditating once and twice and more, the true or the false becomes known to the mind. 


3 


Though the true is existent, it can be obscured by the false. 
After the true is distinguished from the false, awakening is attained. 
Without departing from the world, which is false being, the true voidness [i.e., the 
other world} is seen. 
3. 
When truth is maintained, nothing false can arise. 
The original nature of the six senses is calm water; it is the samadhi (concentration), 
which is beyond life and death. 
4, 


When samadhi is attained, it is anchored. 

Yet samadhi must be complemented by wisdom; then there will be no state of fixedness. 
Like a pearl which goes around a plate: 

The plate is samadhi, while the pearl is wisdom. 


5. 
When samadhi and wisdom go together, there is enlightenment. 
It can penetrate all objects of the world, and nothing can escape its survey. 
It works like a great round mirror, and there is only right response without being 
perturbed. 
6. 


Where there is wisdom, there is real enlightenment and no becloudedness; 
Where there is enlightenment, there is complete apprehension and no barrier. 
Where there is no barrier, one knows how to adapt oneself. 


7. 


As complete apprehension varies with circumstances, it must be changed according to 
ni 

No state is everlasting, it adjusts itself according to one’s own wisdom. 

It is only the Great Karuna (Love) which causes the One to complete the All. 


1 Han Yi, Han Ch’ang-li chit (‘Collected Works’’), chap. 18. 
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When the sufferings of all are freed, 

The great Karuna can be abandoned; 

The sufferings should not be taken as real; 

The Karuna can also be considered as false among the sentient. 
Who then is the real savior or the saved??? 


Chinese Ch’an Buddhism, which began with Bodhidharma, was active for 
a period of five centuries before the revival of Confucianism during the Sung 
Dynasty (960-1279). 

The essential principles of Ch’an Buddhism are: (1) To make the mind 
master; (2) To have immediate insight from the mind. These two principles 
contributed very much to the revival of Neo-Confucianism and especially to 
the rise of the School of Mind during the Sung Dynasty. 

The Sung Confucians were not unanimous in this way of thinking. There 
were two schools: the School of Mind (hsin-hsiieh) ," which believes in te. 
storing the original mind, and the School of Reason (/i-hsiieh),' which 
believes in the acquisition of more knowledge from the external world. Lu 
Chiu-yiian’ (Lu Hsiang-shan, 1139-1193) and Yang Chien“ (1140-1226) 
are names connected with hsin-hsiieh, while Ch’eng I' (1033-1107), Chu 
Hsi™ (1130-1200), and their followers profess their belief in /i-hsiieh. Theit 
common feature is that the knowledge of what is right comes from the mind. 


Ill. THE INTUITIVE SCHOOL DURING THE 
SUNG AND MING PERIODS 


Lu Chiu-yiian was the pioneer of the School of Mind during the Sung 
Dynasty. Wang Yang-ming" (1472-1529) succeeded Lu’s work during the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). I shall give a brief summary of their contti- 
butions. 

Lu used to say, “Go to the original mind.” His philosophy is based on the 
following three principles: 

1. To establish what is fundamental or great. He learned this principle 
from Mencius. It consists in the recognition of mind and in the elimination 
of the desires of the senses. Lu Chiu-yiian agrees with Mencius that, if one 
submits oneself to the authority of the mind, one has the innate ability 
discover what is right for oneself because one’s nature is perfect or complete 
from one’s birth. 

2. To eliminate desire. Though a man is complete in himself, yet he is 


12 Keitoku Dentéroku (Ching-te ch’ iian-teng lu*) (‘‘The Record of the Transmission of the Lamp’’), The 
Tripitaka, J. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, eds., Vol. 51, Bk. XXIX (Tokyo: The Taishé Issai-kyo Kanko Kwai, 
1928), pp. 454-455. 
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COMMENT AND DISCUSSION 43 
often confused. Why? Because he is excited by sensation, desire, and passion, 
or because he becomes prejudiced as a result of his likes and dislikes. 

3. Not to consider knowledge-seeking as of prime importance. Lu was 
convinced of the supremacy of mind. Based on this conviction, he depreciated 
the view that mind should seek more knowledge from outside. In a letter to 
his disciple, Tseng Chai-chih,’ he clarified his point: 

Reason is a natural gift from Heaven; it is not imported from vutside. Reason is the 
master. As long as the master is there, nothing can seduce you, and no false theory can 
bring you to a state of uncertainty. On the other hand, if reason is not so bright, there 
will be no master. The result is that one is likely to become extravagant in his theories, 
and will depend more on such external sources as books than on one’s own mind, 
which should be the master. The natural gift from Heaven will then become a guest. 
Thus, the host is turned into a guest, and the guest into a host; the positions of host 


and guest will be reversed. Those who trust such external sources as books lead them- 
selves into confusion.*® 


This letter obviously is a condemnation of Chu Hsi, the advocate of the 
School of Reason. 

We shall now see how Lu Chiu-yiian applies the Ch’an Buddhist technique, 
ie. that mind knows right or wrong by itself, in his dealings with his disciple, 
Yang Chien. When Yang Chien, a sub-magistrate in the county of Fu-yang, 
became a pupil of Lu, he asked him, “What is the original mind?” Lu quoted 
the following sentences from Mencius: 


Commiseration is the beginning of jen (benevolence), the feeling of shame is the 
beginning of ¢ (righteousness), the feeling of modesty is the beginning of li (decency 
or propriety), the act of approving and disapproving is the beginning of chih 
(knowledge). [And he concluded:} This is the original mind.'* 


Yang Chien answered: “As a boy I knew these sentences by heart, but I 
have not understood what is the original mind.” Yang repeated the same 
question many times, but Lu always repeated the same answer. One could not 
make the other understand what he meant. 

Yang Chien, being a judge, gave a verdict in a lawsuit involving the sale 
of fans. He then came to Lu again and asked the question about the original 
mind. Lu said, “When you sit as a judge and decide the case, you know which 
side is right, which side is wrong. This mind, which knows right and wrong, 
is your original mind.”*° Then Yang was suddenly awakened by this reminder 
and became convinced that mind is self-knowing and self-evident. 

These theories of the Ch’anists and Lu Chiu-yiian cannot be condemned 


18 Lu Chiu-yiian, Hsiang-shan hsien-sheng chi* (‘‘Collected Works’’), Book I, Letter to Tseng Chai-chih. 
14 Ibid., Book XXXVI, Chronology. 
18 Loc. cit. 
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as mere speculation or nonsense, as the logical positivists are inclined to do, 
The Ch’anists and Lu Chiu-yiian show clearly that in the nature and work of 
the mind the knower and the known coincide. This is similar to what Aris- 
totle calls the intellect. Aristotle observes in the Posterior Analytics that, 
“while science and the intellect are always true, the intellect is truer than 
science.”"* Here intellect means intuition. Aristotle“places a higher value on 
intuition than on demonstrated knowledge, i.e., science, because intellect or 
intuition is the originative source of knowledge. 

We come now to the Ming Dynasty. At first, Wang Yang-ming had diffi- 
culty understanding the Confucian philosophy, particularly in regard to the 
principle of “investigation of things.” Chu Hsi’s interpretation is that certain 
principles, which one must find out by investigation, underlie all things, 
Wang applied Chu Hsi’s theory to the bamboo which grew in Wang’s gar. 
den, trying to find its principle. After much reflection, Wang still did not 
understand. He fell ill from the strenuous effort to understand. Wang con- 
cluded that his anxiety to learn was the cause for his failure to understand. 
But an idea came to him that, as things and their principles are separate, how 
can they be identified in one’s mind? Then he was sick again from the strain. 
He then gave up thinking about the theory of investigation of things for a 
short time. 

When he was 38, he was sent away to Lung-ch’ang, a district of Kuei-chow 
Province, as a magistrate. Suddenly he was enlightened in regard to the mean- 
ing of the investigation of things. He made such a loud noise that those who 
slept in the same house were awakened. His understanding was based on the 
idea that so-called things are nothing but objects in consciousness. As things, 
when they are known, must go through consciousness, naturally the principles 
of things can be found out by mind. Wang went through all the classics and 
found that what is written in the books agreed with his new discovery. Wang's 
discovery is the same as that of Berkeley: esse est percipi. From this moment 
on he holds the theory that mind is reason, or knowing is the core of reality. 
Later, Wang developed his philosophical theory, which can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Man’s mind is the mind of the universe. 

2. Man’s knowing is the core of reality; that is to say, reality consists in 
consciousness. 

3. The principles of all things are discoverable through knowing, because 
all things, rather than existing as entities external to us, exist as objects of 
consciousness. 


3 Richard McKeon, ed., The Basic Works of Aristotle (New York: Random House, 1941), p. 186. 
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4. The universe is an integration of which man is the mind or the center. 
All men constitute a brotherhood. Physical things have spiritual affinity with 
mind. 

5. If there were no mind or intuitive knowledge, the universe would not 
operate. 

6. Matter or the world of Nature is material for mind to work with. 


This summary shows how Wang defined his fundamental concepts, and 
how his thought-structure is built: “What is called reason is an integrative 
system. That in which reason is condensed is called human nature. The mas- 
ter of this condensation is mind. When mind works with a directive effort, it 
is will. When it works in a state of intelligence, distinctness, and clarity, it is 
cognition. The objects which appear in consciousness are things.”** This 
quotation is only a nuclear part of his thought; to understand him fully we 
must study him fully. 

Wang's premise is the intelligibility of the world. Intuitive knowledge or 
knowing is the key, and it is not restricted to men and women, but in a wider 
sense extends to all animate beings and even to inanimate objects. “Man’s 
intuitive knowledge,” says Wang, “is shared by grass and trees, stones and 
tiles. Grass and trees [suggestive of botany] and stones and tiles [suggestive 
of physics} could not function if they did not possess the capacity to know. 
The universe itself would be incapable of running or operating, if it were not 
for man’s intuitive knowledge.”*® 


Elsewhere our philosopher comments: “Intelligibility fills the universe. 
Man, imprisoned in his physical body, is sometimes separated from intelligi- 
bility. Nevertheless, his intuitive knowledge is the controlling power of the 
cosmos and of the gods. If there were no intellect in the universe, who would 
study the mysteries of the heavens? If there were no human intellect on earth, 
who would study the mysteries of the heavens? If there were no human intel- 
lect on earth, who would study the profundities of terra firma? If the spirits 
had no knowledge of mankind, how could they reveal themselves in fortune 
and misfortune? Heaven, earth, and deities would be non-existent if they were 
separated from the human intellect. On the other hand, if man’s intellect 


were divorced from heaven, earth, and deities, how could it exercise its func- 
tions?””?® 


The gist of some of Wang’s statements is that, because animals and grains 
ate nourishment for men, and because herb and mineral medicines cure dis- 





17 Wang Yang-ming: Ch’ dan-hsi lu* (‘‘Collected Works’’), letter to Lo Ch’in-shun, Book II, Ssu-pu pei-yao 
ed. (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Co., n.d.), p. 28. 

18 Ibid., Book II, p. 13. 

1* Ibid., Book III, p. 26. 
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ease, there must be a spiritual affinity between the biological and physical 
worlds, on the one hand, and mankind, on the other. That intelligibility exists 
at the core of the universe was our philosopher’s prime conviction. At this 
core man is intimately related to the supersensible world above and the world 
of Nature below. The universe is a unity with man at its center. 

The following dialogue between Wang and a disciple tells us more clearly 
about his understanding of the universe as a whole: 


Somebody asked: “With regard to the unity of the human mind and the manifold- 
ness of things, we have an example in the human body, because it is an organism 
maintained by the circulation of the blood and the operation of the nervous system. 
Therefore, the body is called a unity. But as man A is different from man B, and as 
animals and plants are even farther apart from man because of their differentness, how 
can all constitute a unity?” 

Wang answered: “You must look to the responses in your mind. It is not only that 
animals and plants constitute a unity with you, the universe forms a unity with you. 
Even the spirits form a unity with you.” 

Wang asked his disciple: “What is the mind of the universe?” 

And the disciple answered: “I heard some time ago that man is the mind of the 
universe.” 

The disciple then asked: “Why is man called mind?” 

Wang replied: “Mind means nothing but intelligence. What fills the whole world 
is intelligibility. As a man is built up by his physical body, he is intercepted and 
isolated from the whole. Intelligence is the master of the universe and the spirits. With- 
out intelligence how can the height of the heavens be surveyed? Without intelligence 
how can the profundity of the earth be studied? Without intelligence how can fortune 
and misfortune be revealed by the spirits? If heaven, earth, spirits, and the manifold- 
ness of things were separated from intelligence, all of them would lose their existence. 
If my intelligence were separated from the universe, the spirits, and the manifoldness 
of things, it would lose its existence, too. This is why I say that they [my intelligence, 
the spirits, and the manifoldness of things} together constitute an integration from 
which none of them can be divorced.”?° 


This dialogue tells us how Wang looked at this fundamental problem. 
He means to say that intelligibility is reality. Intelligibility has two terms: at 
one end, it is mind, which knows; and, at the other end, it is the universe, 
which is known. Neither has any substantiality without the other, nor can it 
mean anything to mankind. Therefore, Wang said: “The eye of man by itself 
is not sufficient unto itself. Ic must have the shapes and the colors of the 
manifold things as its objects. The ear has no substantiality by itself, but must 
have all kinds of sounds in the universe to listen to. The nose has no substan- 
tiality by itself, but must perceive the smells of the world. The mouth cannot 
do otherwise than taste whatever is tasteful. The mind is to know right and 


20 Ibid., Book III, p. 26. 
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wrong concerning the challenges and the responses which happen between 
things and itself.”?* 

Wang means that the nature of the world depends on knowing and that 
without intelligibility, or mind, there would be only darkness of outlook or 
chaos of perception. Therefore he said: “Liang-chih,’ or intuitive knowledge, 
is the spirituality of the universal creation. This spirituality creates heaven, 
earth, and the spirits. It is the highest, the Absolute. If a man is quite con- 
scious of /iang-chih, he feels so happy that he cannot help but dance with his 
hands and feet.”?? 

Wang considers that /iang-chih is like the sun in brilliance and power; it 
knows what is right and what is wrong; it embodies the categorical imper- 
atives. But /iang-chih, or mind, must be kept pure and unselfish lest it mani- 
fest in the human mind like the sun darkened by the clouds. Spirituality is 
reality, but the grasp of reality depends on a pure and unselfish mind. Wang 
liked to quote from the Doctrine of the Mean. For instance: “It is said in the 
Book of Poetry that the hawk flies up to heaven, fish leap in the sea. This is 
an allusion to how the way is seen from above and from below.”* Birds are 
fying in high heaven and fish are swimming in the sea, and the implication 
is that much mystery lies beyond. It is intelligible that the whole universe is 
an integration. 

In this passage, as well as in others which I have quoted, Wang sounds like 
a philosophical mystic; incidentally, he is echoed clearly in the words of 
Giordano Bruno. Indeed, this statement of Bruno’s might have been written 
by Wang: “It is not reasonable to believe that any part of the world is with- 
out a soul life, sensation, and organic structure. From this Infinite All, full 
of beauty and splendor, from the vast worlds which circle above us to the 
sparkling dust beyond, the conclusion is drawn that there are an infinity of 
creatures, or a vast multitude, which, each in its degree, mirrors forth the 
splendor, wisdom and excellence of the divine beauty.”** 

Wang’s intuitive knowledge is not merely knowledge, but is the light that 

makes things truly visible and understandable. A Cambridge Platonist, John 
Smith, said: “It is but a thin, airy knowledge that is got by mere speculation, 
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which is ushered in by syllogisms and demonstrations; but that which springs 
forth from true goodness brings a divine light into the soul, as is more clear 
and convincing than any demonstration. The reason why, notwithstanding 
all our acute reasons and subtle disputes, truth prevails no more in the world 


" [bid., Book Ill, p. 14. 
% Loc. cit. 
% Ibid., p. 15. 


™% Arthur Kenyon Rogers, A Student’s History of Philosophy (3rd ed., New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1937), p. 212. 
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is that we so often disjoin truth and true goodness, which in themselves can 
never be disunited.”** 

This joining together of truth and goodness is simply the definition of 
liang-chih, and one which Wang himself would have wished he had origi- 
nated. To Wang, goodness and the light of truth are the reality of the uni- 
verse. , 

No doubt the whole of Wang’s philosophy will be rejected by Feigl as 
meaningless, because it is metaphysics. I shall refer to G. E. Moore again, who 
says that things that are good have an “ought-implying characteristic.” While 
Moore limits this “oughtness” to moral conduct, Wang applies it to the whole 
universe, including the physical and the biological fields. Thus Wang speaks 
of an affinity between nourishments, herbs, mineral medicines, and mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the official program of logical positivism, its aims are set out 
as follows: first, to provide a secure foundation for the sciences, and, second, 
to demonstrate the meaninglessness of metaphysics. The method used to 
realize these aims is the logical analysis of all concepts and propositions. They 
stress two fundamental doctrines: (1) that propositions of existential import 
must have an empirical reference, and (2) that the empirical can be con- 
clusively shown by logical analysis. 

Logical positivism originated in Vienna, and then went to England. Its 
emphasis on empiricism and analysis was received with sympathy by Bertrand 
Russell and Wittgenstein, because both the Vienna circle and the British 
philosophers are inclined toward anti-metaphysics. Assuming that their views 
are the only right ones, naturally the question arises: “Are the truths arrived 
at by intuition mere meaningless statements?” If this is the case, many truths 
arrived at in the West and in the East, such as that one should lead a moral 
life, or that one should speak the truth, are all meaningless and should be 
discarded, because none of these truths can be verified empirically. I hold that 
whether a proposition is meaningful or meaningless is a question of the 
philosophy of language. The language employed in connection with reality 
should be studied and clarified first. Such a comprehensive question cannot 
be dealt with here. However, the words of W. M. Urban, the author of the 
book Language and Reality, should be cited for those who are interested in 
this aspect: 

The chief point, however, at which the linguistic issue appears is in the position of 
logical positivism, more especially with regard to metaphysics. As is well known, this 


25 B. Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (New York: Doubleday Co., 1953). 
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form of positivism, like its progenitors, is characterized primarily by the wholesale 
elimination of large regions of so-called knowledge from the realm of actual knowledge 
and the reinterpretation of such knowledge as remains, namely, scientific, in a fashion 
not wholly acceptable to scientists themselves. The fields eliminated are those of morals, 
religion, art, and, above all, metaphysics. These are relegated to the sphere of feeling 
and emotional expression. The view of science maintained is that it is merely descrip- 
tive and that all “metaphysical” propositions are meaningless here also.?® 


Urban sees that according to logical positivism, of which Feigl is an out- 
standing representative, all the truths in the fields of morals, religion, art, and 
metaphysics would have to be eliminated. If this is the case, the whole Ori- 
ental heritage, which has been built on the teachings of Jesus Christ, Buddha 
Sikyamuni, Confucius, and Mencius would also have to be discarded. Would 
this be a gain or a loss to mankind? Whatever position the logical positivists 
may give to intuition as a knowledge claim, if such a position is adopted, 
civilization will collapse. Mankind cannot live on scientific knowledge alone 
without a morality and a metaphysics addressed to the individual conscience. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative philos- 


ophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of appropriate books 
to the Editor. 





THE COMPLEXITY OF LEGAL AND ETHICAL EXPERIENCE. By F. S. C. Nor- 
throp. Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown & Co., 1959. Pp. xvi + 331. $6.00. 


On first running through this book by Yale University’s Sterling 
Professor of Philosophy and Law, a philosopher might think it is not about philosophy, 
and a lawyer might think it is not about law. Both would be substantially correct if 
they had in mind the present vocations of philosophy and law. Northrop draws on 
philosophy, law, and related fields in order to devise an adequate scientific method for 
anew and noble social enterprise. In this and two subsequent volumes, he has set him- 
self the task of devising a scientific method adequate for establishing the rule of law 
in the coming society of man. 

In this volume, Northrop looks at legal and ethical experience to see what methods 
have previously been devised and used; whether they are adequate to the present task; 
if not, wherein they are inadequate; and what kind of method is indicated by analysis 
of empirical legal and ethical problems and the latest insights of sciences concerned 
with knowing man and Nature. In a second volume, Northrop will present a “more 
theoretically analytic and linguistically precise” statement of the new, adequate method, 
and make a comparative critique of traditional legal and ethical theories. In a third 
volume, he will make illustrative applications of the new method in order to prove 
that it is effective practically. 

In the second chapter, Northrop states the salient facts of the world situation that 
have created the need for reworking the operating premises of the enterprise of social 
control. He considers them to be: (1) the release of atomic energy, which has put us 
into a world of unlimited energy, whereas our social organization is based on a premise 
of limited energy. (The social significance of such a change can be appreciated by 
perusal of John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent Society {Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1958}, in which he points out that all of the traditional Western economic 
theories of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries assumed a chronic and severe scar- 
city of goods, whereas the United States is now faced with the possibility of affluence. ) 
(2) The shift of the political focus of the world from Western Europe to Asia, with 
the result that those who are concerned with ordering international society must 
reckon with Asian values, theories, principles, and institutions. (3) The inescapably 
ideological character of both domestic and international social problems, which raises 
the question of whether ideologies have a rational basis, so that there can be objective 
consideration of conflicting claims based on different ideologies. 

Northrop begins this prodigious three-volume study with an empirical survey of 
the contemporary legal and ethical scenes in order to be sure that his subsequent sys- 
tematic analysis is based on all the empirical data. He feels that, if he had begun with 
a critical analysis of major legal and ethical theories, he might have retained empirical 
deficiencies from which those theories suffer, either through having been written in 
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another age, or from having become excessively theoretical. In addition, it is appro- 
priate that a study with a social purpose should begin with an analysis of the social 
situation that gives rise to the problem which the study seeks to solve. 

If philosophers find themselves impatient to move on to the systematic discussion 
promised in the next volume, they should remember Northrop’s special purpose. He 
is not here concerned with law, ethics, or philosophy, or their inter-relations, as bodies 
of thought. He is looking at legal and ethical problems from the viewpoint of philos- 
ophy (largely epistemology) in order to meet what he considers to be a pressing, and 
immensely important, social obligation of philosophy in the contemporary world. 

Because Northrop, in the main, goes, not to the raw facts of legal and ethical ex. 
perience, but to the accounts of this experience by “analytically and intellectually 
mature people,” the lawyer, particularly the common-law lawyer, may be inclined to 
dispute this book’s claim to being empirical. It is likely that in an empirical study he 
would expect to find a series of fact situations, delineation of the issues raised, state- 
ment of competing principles on which decision could be based, and analysis of the 
validity or invalidity of the principles. But the lawyer, too, should remember Northrop’s 
special purpose. He is not writing a treatise on law. He is attempting to devise a valid 
and effective method for establishing law in situations where, in the past, conflicts 
have been resolved not by law but by revolution and war. 

Accepting, then, that Northrop is speaking to philosophers and lawyers as members 
of society with special responsibility for contributing to the solution of current social 
problems, what, more specifically, is the problem Northrop is attempting to solve? 
A hypothetical social situation will make this clear. Suppose that communist-led in- 
surgents of State A gained control by subversion and guerrilla warfare of the territory 
of State A; the insurgents proclaimed a new government of the People’s Republic of 
A, put all means of production under the control of the Party acting through the gov- 
ernment, and completely reorganized the society of A according to communist ideology; 
then an uprising of anti-communist factory workers and students occurred; the workers 
and students gained control of part of the territory of State A and formed a new gov- 
ernment. At this point the parties agreed to submit all disputes and conflicting claims 
to a special tribunal which is to decide on the basis of existing laws, or to enact new 
laws. 

There will undoubtedly be an issue as to whether the good and correct structure 
of society is that which is chosen by the people in a free election, or that which is 
indicated by an objective study of this society’s stage of development by qualified 
scientists of dialectical materialism. If you were sitting on that special tribunal and 
wanted to be objective and impartial, on what would you base your decision? The con- 
stitutions in force in the two territories would simply affirm the two positions, and 
would have been enacted with equal solemnity and procedural correctness. With no 
rational basis in the documents themselves for choice between them, you would prob- 
ably turn to principles even more basic than constitutional ones. But you would find 
that the authors of the differing constitutions would also have differing and irreconcil- 
able concepts of justice. If you pursued these concepts of justice to their origins, and 
if these origins were rational, you would find that the differing concepts of justice 
resulted from differing concepts of man and Nature. 

Is there an objective basis for choosing between these differing concepts of man 
and Nature? It is to this ultimate point, and to the various methods appropriate t0 
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steps in the progression leading to this ultimate point, that Northrop speaks. How- 
ever, Northrop is concerned with any conflict-of-values situation, not just with the 
opposition between communist and non-communist values. This is made clear by 
chapters XI—XVI, which are of particular significance for the task of building a modern 
society on traditional Confucian, Buddhist, or Hindu cultural foundations. The hope 
that the rule of law will replace the rule of force will remain chimerical until the work 
which Northrop here undertakes is satisfactorily completed, understood, and utilized. 

In so great an undertaking, shortcomings are inevitable. Those who have the special 
knowledge in various fields of philosophy, law, anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
and physics to spot shortcomings are the ones whose help will be needed if rational 
control of human behavior is to be expanded widely enough and quickly enough to 
avoid thermo-nuclear disaster or the stultification resulting from chaos. There is plenty 
of work for all. The first need is the one Northrop has set himself to fill—adequate 
method. When that need is met, the social sciences will have the criteria of relevance 
in terms of which their present plethora of facts can be organized and related so that 
they are immensely more significant for decisions on social problems. The specialist will 
then be of much greater help to the decision-maker, who must of necessity be a gen- 
eralist, and the sharpened and trained reason of the intellectual will expand common 
sense. There will then be some hope that men can renounce force and rely on law to 
settle their disputes—GRAY L. DorsEY—Law School, Washington University, St. Louis. 


CONTRIBUTIONS A L’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE LINGUISTIQUE IN- 
DIENNE. By David Seyfort Ruegg. Publications de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne, 
Fasc. 7. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1959. Pp. 135. 


The view that Indian philosophy consists largely of mysticism and is 
necessarily vague is gradually losing ground as it is discovered or realized that many 
Indian thinkers were acute observers and subtle logicians, no more hampered by 
tradition than most European philosophers. In this connection, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that what could be called the scientific aspect of Indian philosophy is related 
mostly to the study of language and its methodology. In fact, grammar and linguistics 
may be said to occupy the same position in Indian philosophy as mathematics does in 
Western philosophy. In various ways Panini (4th century B.C.) is to India what Euclid 
is to Europe.* 

Most historians of Indian philosophy have neglected this field (among the excep- 
tions mention may be made of G. Tucci, Storia della filosofia indiana, Bari: Laterza, 
1957). S. N. Dasgupta announced that he would treat the subject in the fifth volume 
of his comprehensive history (Vol. III, p. ix); but, unfortunately, he died before he 
could fulfill his intention (Vol. V, p. xi). We are grateful, therefore, to Monsieur D. S. 
Ruegg, who has now given a short but quite comprehensive survey of various Indian 
doctrines of linguistic philosophy, taking into account almost all the ground which 
was covered up to 1955. The author says that his “Contributions attempt” to pave the 
way for a more comprehensive history of Indian linguistic thought. There can be no 
doubt that they do, while the elucidations given of various doctrines and the inclusion 


1Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, ‘‘The Comparison of Indian and Western Philosophy,’’ Journal of Oriental Research, 
22 (1954), 4. 
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of other topics which are shown to be closely related to the main subject contain 
contributions to many an important problem. 

The book begins with a chapter on NageSabhatta and the Vydkarana-siddhanta. 
manjisa, which was probably the point of departure of the author’s investigations, 
After short chapters on the Vedas, on the Nirukta, and on the Pratisakhya literature, 
there is a survey of the linguistic thought of Panini and of Patajfijali. Then follows the 
piéce de résistance in a long chapter on Bhartrhari afd the Vakyapadiya, which very 
probably is the best introduction so far written to the study of this difficult work. 
Subsequently, a topic not generally familiar to students of the Sanskrit grammarians 
is introduced in a chapter on the Saiva Agama literature. Lastly, a few other texts are 
briefly discussed (e.g., the Samgita-ratnakara). 

In its selection of the material, the book is very rich, while it rightly pays atten- 
tion to the manifold connections which exist between grammatical thought, on the 
one hand, and aesthetics, semantics, and religious doctrines, on the other. Some readers 
may regret that neither any Buddhist doctrines nor the elaborate linguistic investiga- 
tions of the Mimarnsa and of the Nydya are dealt with. There is no mention, for 
instance, of the purely logical discussions of linguistic problems by the thinkers of the 
Navya-Nyaya laid down in works such as the Vyutpattivada and the Sabda-sakti- 
prakasikad, which stand much in need of elucidation. On the other hand, the vastness 
of the field requires limitation, and the author, who occasionally mentions interesting 
parallels from modern linguistics, wisely judges that “sl est peut-étre prématuré de 
pousser plus loin une telle comparaison, en égard tant a Vétat actuel de la linguistique 
moderne qu'd notre connaissance imparfaite de la vaste littérature indienne sur la 
linguistique, la sémantique et lépistémologie” (p. 56). 

The variety and extensiveness of the materials often only touched upon in these 
“Contributions” prevent a discussion even of the main points on which the author 
offers and defends an opinion. A few topics which require room for further con- 
sideration may be mentioned here. 

The reader might sometimes have derived much benefit from some additional 
information on subjects which are introduced to clarify a view without being further 
elucidated themselves. It is mentioned, for instance, that, according to Katyayana, gram- 
mar consists of laksya, “objet de la régle,’” and of laksana, “la régle.” Would it be 
superfluous to add that in this context Jaksya means fabda (word), while laksana means 
siitra (aphorism)? For this may perhaps be taken to signify that grammar is a descrip- 
tive as well as a normative science (compare the terms Jaksana and laksya in musical 
theory, referring to theory and practice, respectively). Patafijali adds that grammar 
cannot consist of the s#ras only, because the expression “vyakaranasya sitrah (aphor- 
isms of grammar)” would be meaningless in that case. 

Another instance is the example given in order to illustrate “V’emploi large du 
vydkaranasastra par les autres écoles’ (pp. 32, 37). The analysis of noun and attribute 
and also of words into stem (prakrti) and suffix (pratyaya) is mentioned, whereupon 
the author says: “Cette question des éléments principaux et subordonnés dans l’analyse 
d’un mot ou d'une phrase devait jouer un réle important dans la philosophie gram- 
maticale, car la méthode de connexion et de différence (anvayavyatireka), qui occupe 
une place importante aussi dans la logique, est souvent a la base des raisonnements des 
grammariens.” The question arises here as to what the method concerned consists of 
and whether grammarians utilize a logical method, or logicians a grammatical one. 
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In grammar, anvayavyatireka may be used for the analysis of root and suffix in the 
following manner: if pathati (he recites) is substituted for pacati (he cooks), there 
is vyatireka of the element that disappears (i.e., pac-) and anvaya of the element that 
subsists (the anvayin, i.e. -ati). In logic, on the other hand, anvayavyatireka refers 
to the conversion or contraposition of an inference. The two terms are negated and 
interchanged as follows: Yatra dhiimas tatragnih yatha mahanasa ity anvaya-vyaptibh— 
yatra vabnir nasti tatra dhiimo "pi nasti yatha mahabrade iti vyatireka-vyaptih (Tarka- 
samgraha, ed., Athalye, p. 48). “Where there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen” 
is a positive inference. “Where there is no fire, there is no smoke either, as in the 
lake” is a negative inference. In other words, the two methods are at first sight quite 
different, and the connection between the two constitutes a problem which is by no 
means trivial.* 

In the chapter on the Vakyapadiya, Ruegg offers interesting suggestions concerning 
the terms buddhi-viparinama and vivarta, developed further in his article “The term 
buddhi-viparinama.”* Where the Pratigakhyas consider samdhi (euphonic combina- 
tion) and related phenomena in terms of vikéra or parinama (transformation), Panini 
speaks of ddeja (substitution). These may be the predecessors of (a) the Sarhkhya 
parinamavada (the doctrine that the effect is a transformation of the cause), and (b) 
the Advaita vivartavada (the doctrine that the effect is an illusory imposition upon 
the cause), respectively. The grammarians objected to the adefa theory in view of the 
doctrine of the permanence of words. Katyayana: anupapannam sthanyadeiatvam 
nityatvat (“the doctrine of original and substitute is impossible because of the per- 
manence of words.”) Thereupon the theory of buddhi-viparinama, stating that it is 
only the subjective awareness that changes, was advanced. The author seems right in 
concluding that the origin of Bhartrhari’s use of the term vivarta might be sought 
“dans un développement du buddhi-viparinama sousjacent au Mahabhasya’ (which 
has: buddhis tv asya viparinamyate, “but its knowledge transforms”) (p. 48; cf. ILJ, 
274), so that there seems to be no need for tracing the origin of the notion of 
vivarta back to Buddhist sources, as is apparently suggested by P. Hacker.® Hacker 
had suggested, however, that the term, not the idea, of vivarta, which expresses “die 
Objektivitat des Scheines,’ was Buddhist in origin: “vivarta als phtlosophischer 
Terminus ... ist... rein brahbmanisch; er ist ein Anzeichen dafiir, dass der Illusion- 
ismus sich von seinen buddhistischen Urspriingen emanzipiert hat.”® 

In these and in similar instances, also mentioned by Renou,’ where the methods of 
reasoning of the Sanskrit grammarians seem to have influenced Indian philosophy, 
there may be scope for asking whether it may be the structure of the Sanskrit language 
itself which has determined ways of thinking in various domains of Indian culture. 
The case of vivarta, for instance, may be related to the connection which exists in 
general between noun and adjective in Sanskrit. We know how the relation between 
noun and adjective in Greek is connected with Aristotle’s distinction between substance 


2See: L. Renou, Terminologie grammaticale du Sanskrit (Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 1957), 
pp. 43-44, 

*See the present reviewer's ‘‘Contraposition in Indian Logic,’’ to be published in the ‘‘Proceedings of the 
1960 International Congress for Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science’’ (Stanford). 

* Indo-Iranian Journal, 2 (1958), 271-283. 

5 P. Hacker, Vivarta. Studien zur Geschichte der illusionistischen Kosmologie und Erkenntnistheorie der Inder 
(Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1953). 

® Op. cit., p. 236. 

1 Journal Asiatique, 233 (1941-1942), 105-165; 245 (1957), 121-133. 
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and attribute and with his theories of change and causation.® In Sanskrit the karma. 
dharaya (descriptive) compound (e.g., nilotpala, blue lotus) is a tatpurusa (dependent) 
compound, and, as such, it denotes its second member.® In other words, “blue lotus” 
denotes nothing but “lotus.” Now, what is the status of the variable element which 
qualifies the substance, i.e., the qualifier (vifesana) nila, (“blue”)? Its presence or 
absence is caused by the speaker and does not change the substance itself. This seems to 
be just the situation which is expressed by the philosophical term vivarta. We may not 
exclude the possibility that a possible relation between adjective and noun (i.e., dravya, 
substance), daily used—though not necessarily consciously—by Sanskrit speakers or 
writers, is related to a possible view concerning the relation between the world and 
its principle in Indian philosophy. 

The development from Bhartrhari’s vivarta to the Advaita doctrine lies outside the 
scope of Ruegg’s book. Though vivarta as a term is absent from Sarhkara and occurs, 
according to Hacker, only from Padmapada and his commentator Prakasatman on- 
wards, it is well known that Sarnkara refers to the sphotavada (the doctrine of sphota) 
in the Brahma-sittra-bhasya (1,iii.28). A parallel to a verse of the Vakyapadiya (1.34) 
mentioned by Ruegg (p. 66) occurs in another passage of the Brahma-sitra-bhasya 
(I1.i.11). Both Bhartrhari and Sarnkara attack the logicians. 

Bhartrhari as follows: yatnenanumito py arthah kusalair anumatrbhih / abbiyuk- 
tatarair anyair anyathaivopapadyate (“Whenever something is inferred with great 
pains by people who are expert at inference, it is established differently by others who 
are still more ingenious” ). 

And Sarnkara: kaifcid abhiyuktair yatnenotpreksitas tarka abhiyuktatarair anyair 
abhasyamana driyante (“Whenever arguments are excogitated with great pains by 
ingenious people, they are seen to be refuted by others who are still more ingenious”). 
Sarhkara goes on to explain how “even men of the most undoubted mental emi- 
nence,”!® such as Kapila, etc., have contradicted each other. Also, a commentator on 
the Vakyapadiya, Sti Siryanariyana Sukla,!! explains kuSalair anumatrbhih (by people 
who are expert at inference) by kapiladibhih (“by Kapila, etc.”). 

The chapter on Saiva-siddhanta contains much material which seems to be related 
to grammar in the same way as number symbolism is related to mathematics. The 
author’s judgment is mild: “I/ est clair que, dans ce contexte, laspect philosophique 
et psychologique de la manifestation de la vac lemporte sur le cété strictement gram- 
matical” (p. 113). Here, European scholars should remember that a Kepler, too, 
combined great mathematical creativity with a keen interest in number symbolism. 

As the bibliography is intended as comprehensive up to 1955, readers of Ruegg’s 
valuable contribution may be interested in a few more titles of publications which 
appeared either before or after that date: 


B. Bhattacharya, Yaska’s Nirukta (Calcutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958). 
M. Biardeau, Le Tattvabindu de Vacaspati Mifra (Pondichéry: Institut frangais 
d'Indologie, 1956) ; 


® See e.g., J. M. Le Blond, Logique et méthode chez Aristote. Etude sur la recherche des principes dans la 
physique aristotélicienne (Paris: J. Vrin, 1939), pp. 308-326. 

® See the present reviewer's ‘‘Correlations between Language and Logic in Indian Thought,"’ Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 23 (1960) 109-122. 

10 G. Thibaut, trans., Vol. I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890), p. 315. 

11 Sri Siryanarayana Sukla, ed., Vakyapadiya (Banaras: Jayakrsnadas Haridis Gupta, 1937), p. 42. 
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———, “le réle de l’exemple dans l’inférence indienne,” Journal Asiatique, 245 
(1957), 233-240; 

———, “La définition dans la pensée indienne,” ibid., 371-384; 

——, Sphota Siddhi par Mandana Mifra (Pondichéry: Institut francais d’In- 
dologie, 1958). 

J. Brough, “Some Indian theories of meaning,” Transactions of the Philological Soci- 
ety, (1953), 161-176. 

A. Daniélou, “La théorie métaphysique du verbe et son application dans le langage 
et la musique,” Approches de l’Inde (Paris: Les cahiers du sud, 1949), pp. 151- 
166. 

B. Essers, Vac. Een oudindische symboliek van het geluid ( Assen: van Gorcum, 1952). 

B. Heimann, “Sphota and artha,” in A volume of studies in Indology presented to P. V. 
Kane (Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1941), pp. 221-227. 

K. Kunjunni Raja, “The theory of suggestion in Indian semantics,” The Adyar Library 
Bulletin, 19 (1955), 20-26; 

———,, “Indian theories of homophones and homonyms,” ébid., pp. 193-222; 

, “Sphota: the theory of linguistic symbols,” ibid., 20 (1956), pp. 84-116; 

, “Akafiksa: the main basis of syntactic unity,” sbid., 21 (1957), pp. 282- 








295; 





, “Diachronistic linguistics in ancient India,” The Madras University Journal 

Centenary Number, (1957), pp. 127-130; 

, “Yaska’s definition of the ‘verb’ and the ‘noun’ in the light of Bhartrhari’s 

explanations,” Annals of the Institute of Oriental Research, Centenary Number, 
86-88. 

H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, “Bhartrhari and Ditnaga,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Bombay branch), 26 (1951), 147 ff. 

L. Renou, “Les pouvoirs de la parole dans le Rgveda,” in Etudes védiques et paniné- 
ennes, Vol. I (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1955), pp. 1-28; 

, ‘Grammaire et Vedanta,” Journal Asiatique, 245 (1957), 121-133. 

Sreekrishna Sarma, “Syntactical meaning—two theories,” The Adyar Library Bulletin, 
23 (1959), 41-62. 

K. A. Subramania Iyer, “Who are the Anitya-sphota-vadinah?” in Proceedings Oriental 
Conference, (1935), 258-263; 

, “The doctrine of sphota,” Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Insti- 
tute, 5 (1947), 121-147. 

§. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, “Vacaspati’s criticism of the sphota theory,” Journal of 
Oriental Research, 6 (1932), 311-321. 

S. Varma, Critical studies in the phonetic observations of Indian grammarians (Lon- 
don: James G. Forlong Fund, 1929); 


, The etymology of Yaska (Hoshiarpur: Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute, 1953). 














Lastly, mention may be made of the unpublished thesis of Dr. E. R. Sreekrishna 
Sarma, “Die Theorien der alten indischen Philosophen iiber Wort and Bedeutung, ihre 
Wechselbeziehung, sowie iiber syntaktische Verbindung” (Marburg/Lahn: Philipps- 
Universitat, 1954) —J. F. STAAL, University of Pennsylvania. 
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PRESENCE DU BOUDDHISME. Sous la direction de René de Berval. Saigon (Viét- 
Nam): France-Asie, Tome XVI, Nos. 153-157 (Fevrier-Juin, 1959). Préface, Intro- 
duction, Glossaire, Bibliographie, 7 Cartes et 110 Planches. Pp. 1024. Prix: 500$. 


This remarkably comprehensive volume on Buddhism is issued as a 
special number by the French monthly review France-Asie, which is published in 
Saigon. In it are assembled many articles and essays, mostly in French but with a few 
in English. All are by writers competent to express worth-while judgments by virtue 
of scientific scholarship, observation in Buddhist lands, specialization in some aspect 
of the subject, or long experience as trained members of the Buddhist Order (or 
Sangha). The 58 pieces of writing represent a wide range of subject-matter as well as 
diverse points of view. By arranging them under significant heads, however, the editors 
have succeeded in bringing the heterogeneous materials into an ordered perspective 
which lights up the historic past of Buddhism as well as its status in the present world. 
Such treatment cannot, in the nature of the case, yield finality of conception. Yet, it 
arranges the data in a form more adequate for the reader's appraisal of the subject. 

There are four main divisions under which the essays are grouped. (1) Actes 
covers general descriptions, over-all history, past cultural contributions, and some tre- 
flections on the possible future of Buddhism. (2) Textes contains an extensive exposi- 
tion (by Solange Bernard-Thierry) of the Buddhism of the Pali texts and a transla- 
tion into French (by Masumi Shibata) of a sermon by Tetsugen, a noted Zen Bud- 
dhist of seventeenth-century Japan. (3) Etapes contains articles by three notable 
savants. Etienne Lamotte treats of prophecies relating to the disappearance of the 
Buddhist Law. Jean Filliozat, of the Collége de France, describes stages in the progress 
of Western scholarship in the area of Buddhist studies. Marcelle Lalou discusses the 
need for advancement in critical investigations. (4) Actwalization includes 25 descrip- 
tive treatments of Buddhism as observed in countries of the Orient and the Occident 
today. 

Of these main divisions, the two largest are the first (388 pages), devoted chiefly 
to historical matters, and the fourth (278 pages), concerned with the geographical 
spread and the present condition of Buddhism in many lands. 

In his Préface to the first division, Professor Filliozat calls attention to the vast 
diversity of Buddhism as a great fact in the civilization of the world, and makes the 
point that all this variety must be considered if the nature of the religion is to be 
adequately understood through objective science. Paul Mus, of the Collége de France 
and Yale University, argues vigorously for a new, more understanding approach in 
Western researches into Buddhism. Professor Giuseppe Tucci, President of the Italian 
Institute for the Middle and Far East, offers a moving interpretation of the spirit of 
Buddhism as he has come to apprehend it through years of scholarly investigation 
The editor, René de Berval, concludes the introductory section to this first division 
with Liminaire, in which he outlines the major perspectives of the volume. 

Other contributors to the Actes division go into detail on aspects of Buddhist tradi- 
tions. Thubten Tendzin and G. F. Allen undertake to state briefly the permanent 
message and significance of the Buddha. Four committed Buddhists, two of them 
Mahitheras, set forth fundamentals of the early teaching. Orthodoxy is discussed from 
a Theravadin point of view by Bhikshu Sangharaksita, and with more Mahayanic ref- 
erence by Frithjof Schuon. A masterful analysis of the fundamental principles of Ma 
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hayanism is given by the Indian scholar Nalinaksha Dutt. I. B. Horner, of the Pali 
Text Society, investigates the concept of freedom in the Pali Canon, detecting in it 
recognition of all four of the freedoms set as ideal goals after the recent war, plus the 
characteristic Buddhist emphasis on freedom of the will. On specifically historical mat- 
ters there is a series of important expositions. André Bareau, Directeur d’ Etudes a 
l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, sets forth collected available data on the important disciples 
of the Buddha. Jean Filliozat demonstrates the influential part played by Asoka in the 
expansion of Buddhism. Paul Levy, with great wealth of detail, relates in French the 
impressive story of Chinese pilgrims traveling to India, making clear their itineraries 
on a chart showing 58 place-names. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Director of the Institute 
of Traditional Cultures at Madras, tells the same story more briefly in English, but 
with a clear grasp of the facts. With reference to the cultural contributions of Bud- 
dhism, André Bareau dwells on the richness and diversity of ancient Buddhist thought; 
G. Constant Lounsbery considers the concept of anatta in the light of science; Jeannine 
Auboyer, of the Musée Guimet, offers a statement on Buddhist art and culture in Asia; 
Ginette Terral-Martini discusses the Jataka stories and other Buddhist literature in 
Indochina; and George Coedés examines evidences for the existence of social medical 
aid in Cambodia under the Buddhist king Jayavarman VII in the twelfth century A.D. 
Two intriguing topics appear in Genjun H. Sasaki’s “Hinayana Schools in China and 
Japan,” and Dr. S. Paranavitana’s “Mahayanism in Ceylon.” These make concrete the 
historic interactions between the two main tendencies of Buddhism. 

Several articles of a more personal character close this first division of the book. 
Dr. Hubert Benoit interprets the essence of the Buddha’s insight as “une pénétrante 
imtustion de Vuniversal.” Swami Nityabodhananda, of the Ramakrishna Order, expounds 
his view of “Buddha, le Tathagata.” Dr. Ambedkar, of India, expresses his outlook on 
the Buddha and Buddhism, convinced that they furnish a great solvent for caste 
prejudices and group antagonisms generally. Richard A. Gard judiciously assesses 
Buddhist trends and future prospects in Asia today. 

The contents of Divisions 2 and 3 have been sufficiently indicated in the second 
paragraph above. Division 4 of the volume competently supplies information on the 
present status of Buddhism in the lands to which it has spread. It is appropriately in- 
troduced by René de Berval with a detailed chronology of the historical expansion, a 
graphic chart of the diffusion, and a tabulation showing dates and locations of prin- 
cipal extant monuments. Buddhism in China is described with insight by Dr. André 
Migot, who had opportunities to observe its condition in 1947 and 1957. It is also 
analyzed by Chao Pu-chu, General Secretary of the Buddhist Association of China, 
who stresses its former cultural contributions and is convinced it can promote inter- 
national friendship with other lands of Asia. Buddhism in Japan is represented in a 
sketch of its development by G. Renondeau, and two brief essays, one by D. T. Suzuki 
on “Buddha-nature,” the other on “Questions et résponses dans le Bouddhisme Zen,” 
by Pierre Pégon. For Tibetan Buddhism, a discerning statement by Alexandra David- 
Neel is presented; D. Delannoy develops a long essay on “La vie monastique au Tibet”; 
and Marco Pallis describes the office of the Dalai-Lama. For Viét-Nam, Maurice Du- 
tand, of I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, and Mai-Tho-Truyén, President of the Soci- 
ety for Buddhist Studies of South Viét-Nam, furnish instructive data to show the con- 
tinuing vitality of Buddhism. For Indonesia, Louis-Charles Damais reckons with the 
Buddhist side of its culture, especially in Java and Sumatra. Burmese tradition stands 
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out impressively in a painstaking historical article, “Buddhism in Burma,” written by 
the late U Hla Maung, of the International Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies 
in Rangoon. This article is accompanied by excellent plates of temples at Pagan. A 
similar article for Cambodia, by the Venerable Pang Khat, has notable pictures of 
Angkor Wat sculptures. Prince Sisowath Monireth, of the same country, gives poign- 
ant expression to the dilemma of the modern Buddhist, feeling the conflict between 
the ancient principle of non-injury to any living being and his duty to defend the 
national community to which he belongs. For contemporary Ceylon, India, Thailand, 
and Occidental countries, able articles are written covering facts generally known, 
though for the last-mentioned area the annals are brief and sparse. 

So much for the reading matter of the volume. Additional features are a Glossaire 
of 18 pages which has the merit of giving terms in both Sanskrit and Chinese with 
their definitions in French; and a 44-page Bibliographie, which contains not only 
familiar names of standard works by French, English, German, and Italian authors, 
but also many new titles of studies undertaken in recent years in the Buddhism of 
different countries. Care has been taken to list translations of important texts into 
Western languages. Separate listings are given for titles under Literature, Anthologies, 
Rituals, Epigraphy, Philosophy, Chinese Pilgrims, Interactions (between forms of 
Buddhism ), Legislation, Art and Architecture, and Countries. Works of reference are 
also listed: Glossaries, Lexicons, Dictionaries, Catalogues of Manuscripts, etc. All these 
should prove useful as aids to research. 

Detailed appraisal of all the essays in this book is impracticable within the natural 
limits of a book review. They are uneven in scope, content, method, and point of 
view. In some, faithful adherence to tradition controls everything. In others, interest 
in humanistic culture predominates. In yet others, concern is with scientific investiga- 
tion of historical events, philosophical inquiry into ideas, or the understanding of the 
religious experience of a given people. The book will undoubtedly appeal differently 
to different readers according to their several interests. Almost everyone, however, 
will find something somewhere by which to enlarge his knowledge of Buddhism. He 
will prefer some of the points of view to others and will pursue some kinds of subject- 
matter (historical, philosophical, textual, artistic, etc.) rather than others. Those for 
whom Buddhism is a personal religion will read attentively the traditions carefully 
expounded by learned theras and priests. Those concerned with human civilization will 
find much to ponder in surviving material evidences and the tracings of historical 
events. Philosophical readers will find intriguing ideas set forth, though they may be 
disappointed that not more space is given to the reasoned systems of Nagarjuna, 
Asafiga, Vasubandhu, and their followers, where ideas are tested in the fires of Bud- 
dhist logical method. Linguistic students will probably regret that their department is 
little represented, except for incidental analyses of particular words here and there 
and the Sanskrit, Chinese, and French equivalents in the Glossaire. Tibetan equivalents 
are conspicuous by their absence. Students of art and architecture, likewise, may wish 
for more than appears in the text, though they will find much of interest in the 110 
plates scattered throughout the book. 

On the whole, it is a commendable and welcome volume, worthy of respect for its 
integral presentation of Buddhism. Its scope is vast, as is its subject. In one way of 
another, its readers will be instructed and will find use for its classified references. 
They will also appreciate the over-all perspective in which the multifarious materials 
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are arranged. This reviewer knows of no similar volume aiming to do what René de 
Berval and his associates have here attempted. Their book will doubtless serve its pur- 
pose for a good number of years to come.—CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, Oberlin, Ohio. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN CONTEMPORARY JAPAN. By Niels C. Niel- 
sen, Jr. The Rice Institute Pamphlet, XLIII (January, 1957). Houston: The Rice 
Institute, 1957. Pp. 132. 


Most of this monograph is concerned with religious trends in con- 
temporary Japan, although about a fifth of it deals with recent philosophy. While the 
material is largely from secondary sources, there is much to recommend it in a field 
so sparsely covered in English. 

An excellent chapter is Professor Nielsen’s discussion of Christianity in Japan. 
Japanese Christians are seen as embodying goodness, as he indicates in his statement 
that “the humane, spiritual concerns of the missionaries soon won out” (p. 67) in 
their desire to combine the teaching of the English language with Christianity. The 
weakness of Japanese Christianity, according to Nielsen, is its inability to appeal to 
the masses. According to this reviewer, this is the weakness of the various traditional 
religions throughout the countries of Asia he has visited and hence is not peculiar 
to Japanese Christianity. Christianity in Japan has appealed to the middle and upper- 
middle classes, but it should be pointed out that among the leading intellectuals it has 
had little influence. When Nielsen claims that “a perennial difficulty of Christian 
work [in Japan] is that it represents a mature, high religion, which demands the end 
of superstition and naiveté” (p. 72), he is a trifle patronizing. 

The account of the new religions is a fine survey which supplements the work of 
William K. Bunce of the American Occupation Religion Office. Nielsen points out 
that the new cults are “unabashedly practical, emphasizing direct profit from faith and 
worship of ancestors, ...optimistic, intolerant and simple in doctrine; they combine 
the world-affirming, eudaemonistic spirit of Shinto with Buddhist mysticism and magic 
at an elementary level” (p. 83). Does this sound like a description of some of Amer- 
ica’s indigenous cults? One particularly interesting cult is that of Tenrikyo. It believes 
that the cosmos is the body of God, that evil arises from the dust accumulating on the 
soul [much as in Jainism], that Miki, a Japanese woman full of revelations (after 
the age of forty-one), is the temple of God. One is immediately tempted to do a 
comparative study including Miki, The Mother of the Sri Aurobindo ashram, and 
Mary Baker Eddy, or perhaps Aimee Semple McPherson. It is of interest that Nielsen 
claims that “The Tenrikyo rites, like the ee ja naika dances, were not only a way to 
material benefits, but an outlet against grievances that could not be solved by political 
means” (p. 92, italics mine.), particularly since he has pointed out on page 86 that 
these new cults are alternatives to communism. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to Japanese philosophy in our century. He 
is quite right in pointing out that “Japanese universities have more mature, competent 
scholars than any other schools in the Orient” (p. 110), although perhaps he should 
not write off Fung Yu-lan at Peiping so cavalierly. I can concur with this judgment, 
generally, and even suggest that the most well-rounded training in philosophy is avail- 
able today in Japan rather than in Germany or the United States. This may be said 
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for at least four universities: Tokyo, Waseda, Keio, and Kyoto, although the last 
clings to traditionalism more than the Tokyo universities mentioned. 

The Kyoto school has until recently dominated the scene in Japanese philosophy, 
having produced the most famous philosophers of our time: Kitar6 Nishida and Gen 
Tanabe, both of idealistic persuasion. Since the end of the war in 1945, however, 
Tokyo University has taken the lead, especially in its founding of the Institute for the 
Philosophy and History of Science, the first of its kind, if not in the world, at least 
in Asia. It is my personal opinion that Nielsen’s view of Japanese philosophy has been 
colored by his natural choice of idealistically-inclined informants, which creates some- 
what of an imbalance in his treatment of recent Japanese philosophical thought and 
activities. 

In concluding, Nielsen hopes that Japanese religion “will continue to make positive 
contributions to philosophy ... {since} the Oriental perhaps more than the Westerner 
understands that religion is basic to the life of a people, determining many of its 
fundamental thought patterns” (p. 128). No one can deny that religion has deter- 
mined many of its fundamental thought-patterns, yet I should hesitate to recommend 
that these have been the most valuable to the Japanese, or even that today they are 
likely to be valuable at all. 

The polemic tone of the pamphlet is not sufficiently balanced with arguments pur- 
porting to show the rightness of the pro-Christian attitude to convince anyone who 
is not already persuaded. The outspoken committment to alternatives in live issues is 
refreshing and worthy of praise—-DALE RIEPE, University of North Dakota. 


BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HISTORY. By Arthur F. Wright. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. Preface, List of Illustrations, Plates, Index. Pp. xiv + 144. 


The book under review is carefully mot entitled a history of Chinese 
Buddhism, since that it not what it purports to be. It is, rather, an attempt to look at 
Buddhism as a social institution projected against the larger background of China's 
history. Based on a series of lectures originally delivered at the University of Chicago 
under the joint sponsorship of that University’s Department of Anthropology and 
the Federated Theological Faculty, the work is divided into six chapters. These chap- 
ters are based, in turn, on phases in the history of Chinese Buddhism whose purely 
tentative and expedient character is admitted by the author. These are the period of 
preparation, the period of domestication, the period of independent growth, and the 
period of appropriation. The first chapter, which precedes the discussion of the his- 
torical phases, presents a picture of China during the Han Dynasty (206 B.c—A.D. 220), 
the era which saw the introduction of Buddhism into that country, while the sixth and 
final chapter treats of the “legacy of Buddhism” in China. 

By “preparation” is meant the intellectual ferment that took place during the late 
Han and under the Six Dynasties (265-589), which followed it, challenging the 
supremacy of State Confucianism and causing intellectuals to look elsewhere for 
spiritual satisfaction. “Domestication” refers to the conversion of Buddhism from an 
alien import to a Chinese religion. “Independent growth” signifies the flourishing of 
Buddhism on Chinese soil without recourse to repeated infusions from India. “Appro- 
priation” indicates the absorption of Buddhist elements into Chinese thought-patterns, 
as exemplified chiefly by what is known as Neo-Confucianism. 
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The book under review is net a philosophic work, nor a work on philosophy. Only 
very seldom does it refer to Buddhist philosophy. Its purpose is to be general, while 
laying no claim to being all-encompassing. Buddhism maintained itself on Chinese 
soil for many centuries, making its presence felt in almost every facet of that nation’s 
culture and, in one way or another, affecting all social classes of the national commu- 
nity. The author sees this historical process with the eye of a historian, not that of a 
philosopher, and attempts to convey, first to his lecture audience, then to his reading 
public, some of the impressions gained by a historian from his scholarly observations. 
It is no insult to the author to say that he raises more questions than he answers, for 
the West is still in a question-raising epoch as far as Far Eastern Buddhism is con- 
cerned. It is to be hoped that the intellectual curiosity and energy that impelled him 
to raise the questions will drive him to seek answers to at least some of them. If not, 
other scholars in the field owe him a debt of gratitude for stimulating their thinking. 

In a field in which woefully little has been done by Occidentals, any thoughtful 
contribution is to the good. Yet, one is disappointed to observe that in a book deal- 
ing with Buddhism we are not told what Buddhism is. The author is under a certain 
obligation to tell us what Chinese Buddhism is, even if that means no more than a 
paragraph devoted to an adumbration of its cardinal elements. In a religion, after all, 
belief is the most important thing. What is it in the beliefs of a Chinese Buddhist that 
makes him a Buddhist rather than a different kind of -ist? The author does not say. 
On the contrary, he makes passing reference to certain Buddhist terms and concepts 
as if these were matters of common knowledge, which, of course, they are not. This 
objection is all the more cogent in that in a book dealing with Buddhism there is a 
summary description of the thought-content of Han Confucianism, which even in the 
author’s terms is only tangential to the subject at hand. 

Among errors noted are the following: 


P. 21. Liu-hsia Hui, not Liu Hsia-hui. 

P. 36. Arhat means “the fully able one” rather than “the fully enlightened one”; 
fila means “conduct according to prescribed rules” rather than “morality.” 

P. 79. Chih-i was born in 538, not 531. I am not aware of the origin of this per- 
sistent error, but there is no reason to perpetuate it. 

P. 131. Ch’en, not Chen. 

P. 132. Seiichi, not Seichi. 

P. 135. Vijhaptimatratasiddhi means “the proof that nothing but cognition exists,” 
not “completion of mere ideation."—LEON HURVITZ, University of Washington. 


TA TUNG SHU, THE ONE-WORLD PHILOSOPHY OF K’ANG YU-WEI. By 


K’ang Yu-wei. Translated by Laurence G. Thompson. London: George Allen & Un- 
win Ltd., 1958. Pp. 300. 


K’ang Yu-wei* (1858-1927) was the last of the great Confucians. 
He was great, not because he had propounded any new philosophical theory, but be- 
cause he represented the climax of a long movement of modern Confucian thought 
and, what is more important, because he dramatically translated it into action. He was 
the architect of the abortive Hundred-Day Reform of 1898 when he advised the Em- 
peror to issue edict after edict for all sorts of reforms. The reform was defeated by the 
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reactionary Empress Dowager, and K’ang had to flee China for his life. While the 
reform was partly a result of Western influence, it was essentially a culmination of a 
long Confucian development. In the Confucian school which K’ang represented, spec- 
ulative philosophy was replaced by empirical theories and social action. The Classics 
were no longer looked upon as the embodiment of eternal truths but rather as his- 
torical documents. K’ang himself proposed the revolutionary theory that most Classics, 
which speculative Confucians had held to be infallible, were forgeties and that Con- 
fucius himself was a reformer. 

Among the many books that K’ang wrote, the Hsin-hsiieh wei-ching k’ao” (“An 
Investigation into the Classics Forged during the Hsin [29-23 A.D.} Period”), the 
K’ung Tzu kai-chih k’ao® (“An Investigation on Confucian Reforms”), and the Ta 
tung shu (“The Book of Great Unity” or “The One-World”) are the most im- 
portant. As Liang Ch’i-ch’ao® (1873-1929) said, the first work was a typhoon, the 
second was an eruption, and the last was an earthquake. It is comparable to an earth- 
quake because it would rock the social, political, and economic foundations of the 
world. 

The Ta-t’ung shu, with which we are concerned, is based on the ideas that the suf- 
fering of mankind is due to the existence of class, national, and family distinctions and 
sex and racial discriminations, and that the solution lies in the establishment of a world 
of Great Unity in which all these distinctions and discriminations would disappear. 
In this state of Great Unity, nations and families are to be abolished. Officials for 
the world government are to be elected through a universal election. Man and woman 
cohabit on the basis of free love but for no more than a year. Children are to be brought 
up in public nurseries and educated in public schools. When they grow up, they are to 
be assigned to productive jobs according to their abilities and to public need. People 
are to live in dormitories and eat in mess halls. There will be no physical punishment 
but only warning, and scholarship and inventions are to be encouraged. When a per- 
son dies, he will be cremated and the ashes are to be used as fertilizer. 

Obviously certain elements of these radical ideas came from the West. But the basic 
concept of a utopia in which all distinctions are eliminated can be traced to the Con- 
fucian Classic, the Book of Propriety, specifically to the chapter “The Evolution of 
Rites” (Li-yiin) ! In this ancient Confucian document, historical progress is conceived 
of as consisting of three stages: that of Chaos, in which national and family units fight 
among themselves; that of Rising Peace, in which separate nations and families co-exist; 
and the period of Great Unity in which all political and social distinctions disappear, 
the world becomes a great commonwealth, all talents are utilized, and all people are 
cared for. To K’ang this was not a dream but a logical development of Confucian 
philosophy. His attempt in 1898 was to advance China from the period of Chaos to 
that of Rising Peace. But his ultimate goal was Great Unity. 

K’ang realized that Great Unity was still far, far away and that his ideas of 
utopia would be too radical for his age. When he drafted the book in 1884-1885, he 
refused to make it public, and only Liang and another pupil were allowed to see it 
It was not until 1913, when Liang prevailed upon him, that he published the first two 
parts dealing with the sufferings of the world and the necessity of eliminating the 
national State, and it was not until 1935, eight years after K’ang’s death, that the com- 


plete work, including the latter parts dealing with the elimination of classes, families, f 


racial and sex inequalities, and social and religious distinctions was published. 
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Even in 1935 his ideas were too advanced for serious consideration, although com- 
munism had become a reality in Russia. Some students think that K’ang had borrowed 
from communism. It is quite possible that when he revised the draft in 1902 in Dar- 
jeeling, India, he had heard something about communism. But the central concept of 
a utopia is Confucian. Furthermore, the whole scheme rested on the doctrine of being 
“unable to bear” the sufferings of mankind. The idea of being “unable to bear” comes 
from the Book of Mencius (IIA. 6) and that of suffering from Buddhism. Any sim- 
ilarity with communism is therefore accidental. 

Some scholars have suggested that the Confucian ideal of utopia and the communist 
socialist State are so similar that Confucianism, at least as represented in K’ang’s Ta- 
tung shu, practically prepared China for communism. These scholars have overlooked 
the fact that the Confucian feeling of being “unable to bear” comes from an innate, 
individual, and voluntary moral consciousness and the Buddhist idea of removing suf- 
fering comes from a sense of compassion resulting from individual, spontaneous, and 
spiritual awakening. Such consciousness and awakening would be too “idealistic” for 
the communists. 

At any rate, because this book is one of the most important by China’s last great 
Confucian and because it does raise the question of possible connection with com- 
munism, its translation into English is of great significance. It is an abridged transla- 
tion. It omits most of Part I, which deals with the various forms of suffering. For the 
rest, there are considerable deletions and in many chapters a summary or paraphrase 
is given instead. However, the general perspective and essential doctrines are pre- 
served. The translation is in general accurate, although the excessive use of unneces- 
saty brackets makes the reading rather difficult. There are a helpful biographical sketch 
and a brief but enlightening introduction. The bibliography is apparently selective, 
but a number of important works in Chinese, such as Chang Huang-hsi, Nan-k’ai 
K’ang Hsien-sheng chuan* (“Biography of Master K’ang Yu-wei”); Wang Sen-jan, 
Chin-tai erh-shih-chia p’ing-chuan” (“Critical Biographies of Twenty Scholars of Re- 
cent Times”); Chang Yin-shen, Chung-kuo hsiieh-shu-chia lieh-chuan' (“Biographies 
of Chinese Scholars”); Hou Wai-lu, Chin-tai Chung-kuo ssti-hsiang hsiieh-shuo shih’ 
("History of Recent Chinese Thought and Theories”); T’an P’ei-mo, Ch’ing-tai ssii- 
bsiang shib-kang* (“Outline of the History of Ch’ing Dynasty Thought”); Ch’ien Mu, 
K’ang Yu-wei hsiieh-shu shu-p’ing' (A Critical Account of K’ang Yu-wei’s Theories”), 
Tsinghua Journal, L (1936); in Japanese, such as Fukui Kojun, Gendai Chikoku shis6™ 
(“Contemporary Chinese Thought”); Morimoto Chikujé, Sei-ché jugakushi gaisetsu® 
(“Introduction to the History of Ch’ing Dynasty Confucianism”), and in English, such 
as William F. Hummel, “K’ang Yu-wei, Historical Critic and Social Philosopher, 
1858-1927,” Pacific Historical Review (1935), should have been included. Li Tse- 
hou's K’ang Yu-wei T’an Ssu-t’'ung ssti-hsiang yen-chiu,? Shanghai, 1958, was probably 
too late for consultation, but it would be interesting to see how K’ang is interpreted 
in communist China.—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 
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DATTATREYA: The Way and the Goal. By His Highness, Sri Jaya Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957. Pp. xv + 285. 21s. 


This book is a translation and a commentary on two works in Sanskrit 
known as Jivanmukta Gita and Avadhita Gita. These two treatises belong to the 
period when the minor Upanisads were developing in the history of Hinduism. These 
minor Upanisads are not very well known even among scholars. Consequently, this 
work is a significant contribution to the literature on Hinduism. 

Hinduism is a philosophical religion and a religious philosophy. Not being a founded 
religion, it does not owe allegiance to any particular set of teachers and teachings. 
But within its broad-based definition it includes conviction of every persuasion from 
purely anthropomorphic personalism to highly logical monism. Although this might 
be puzzling to non-Hindus, it is symbolic of the Hindu belief that reality is both 
immanent and transcendent. Hence, no view can be totally wrong or totally correct. 
It is this basic attitude that is reflected throughout Dattatreya. 

The two Sanskrit works that have been translated show very close affinity between 
the worship of a personal God and the philosophical principle of non-dual identity, 
which is the content of Advaita Vedanta. In any philosophy, the question of the rela- 
tion between God and man is a very difficult matter. The Advaita philosophy gives 
a solution to this problem by postulating degrees of truth and reality. Though reality 
is ultimately one without a second, the world of plurality cannot be ignored as illu- 
sion. Experience, the sole guide in these matters, cannot be ignored. So, the Advaitins 
maintain that the plurality of the universe is due to the limitations of the understand- 
ing of the human mind. Since bare identity cannot be grasped by the discursive mental 
faculties, the one reality is perceived as many. However, the groping toward unity and 
| perfection, implying non-contradiction, is a constant companion of human thought. 
This is the reason man longs for a personal God. Such a God must be perfect, kind, 
merciful, and good, so as to act as a pole star for man’s motivations. Thus man limits 
reality anthropomorphically and symbolically to a personal God. This view of Advaita 
is brought out forcibly by the work under review. By an analysis of the form and 
description of Dattatreya as given in the two works, the author shows clearly how 
such symbolism indicates the Advaitic identity. 

The author draws a very fine distinction between faith and knowledge. These two 
are the bones of contention between theologians and philosophers. Usually, faith is 
considered unquestionable, while knowledge is considered the questioning attitude of 
the mind. The author points out how belief or faith can be considered only as a 
negation of knowledge because it goes where knowledge by its very nature cannot go. 
Their opposition is only apparent, for faith consummates and fulfills knowledge. He 
points out how the word “fraddha” (devotion) means devotion to knowledge. Such 
knowledge is not ordinary discursive knowledge but knowledge that leads to the 
realization of the nature of reality. Hence, it is pointed out that true religion must be 
based on such devotion. It is on these lines that the traditional Hindu religious con- 
cepts are explained in this book. 

The one great difficulty in Advaita philosophy is that it provides very little emo- 
tional statisfaction for the non-intellectual. So, following tradition, great Advaitins, 
such as Sarnkara, have conceived the non-dual reality as a limited God—TIsvara. The 
author says that such an explanation can be misleading. In the two Gitis translated, a 
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different version of the same idea is presented. It is called here samarasa (equipoised 
view). When man confronts the deity in everything, he is struck with wonder and 
the thirst to know more about this deity. This wonder leads him to investigate all the 
experiences of mankind. This is when man starts to philosophize. He finds that in. 
tellectual efforts are inadequate to provide an answer to his questions. It is at this 
stage that religious experience takes over. This does not deny the previous experience, 
On the other hand, this is the experience of samarasa, in which truth is seen, not only 
as identity, but also as expressed in the world of plurality. In the chapter on the 
philosophy of Dattatreya, the author very succinctly explains this with reference to 
the two translated works and brings out their basic ideas as supporting Advaitic 
identity. 

It is regrettable, though, that a man of such high scholarship as His Highness should 
support the idea that the circumstances applicable to modern thought cannot apply 
to classic Indian thought. He also believes that Indian thought must be interpreted 
only by using Indian methods. This is a highly debatable point. Granting that his view 
is correct, we would be faced with the more fundamental problem of intercultural com- 
munication. No doubt, religious experience anywhere in the world is based on supra- 
rational validation. As such, there is no method involved here. As soon as we begin to 
talk of method, we have come a long way away from any genuine religious experience. 
In terms of philosophy we can talk of methods. Indian philosophy is of many types. 
Starting with the pluralistic realism of the Nyaya, it goes all the way to the absolute 
nihilism of the Buddha and the uncompromising non-dualism of Sarhkara. All these 
systems make use of rational and logical methods to dispute with one another, while 
claiming intuitional validity for their own system. In every case, such claims have to 
stand the test of reason. Thus, if by modern methods His Highness means rational 
methods, they are abundant in Indian philosophy. The religious quest is satisfied when 
each man finds the supreme truth for himself in his experience. But the function of 
the philosopher is to make use of reason and logic to support his theories and thus 
make it available to everyone, including the empiricist. It is only then that it deserves 
the name “darfana” (perceived path). 

The author has done a commendable job in giving to the world of scholars these 
two little-known works of philosophy and religion. As Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said in 
his introduction to the book, “Those who read this book will have a rewarding ex- 
perience.”—-SARASVATI CHENNAKESAVAN, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 


ZEN FOR THE WEST. By Sohaku Ogata. London: Rider & Company, 1959. Pp. 182. 
RINZAI ZEN STUDY FOR FOREIGNERS IN JAPAN. By Ruth Fuller Sasaki. 
Kyoto: The First Zen Institute of America in Japan, 1960. Pp. ix + 104. 


Sohaku Ogata is Professor of Zen at Hanazono College for monks 
of the Rinzai sect and is Abbot of Chotoku-in, one of the twelve sub-temples of Sho- 
koku-ji in Kyoto. He studied at the University of Chicago after his education at Hana- 
zono and at Otani University, in addition to his Zen training. A recent year of lec- 
turing in American universities on a Fulbright grant was followed by a lecture tour 
in Europe. He is almost the only Zen priest qualified as well as willing to explain and 
discuss Zen in English for Westerners. 
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His attractive illustrated volume makes effective use of his own experience and of 
quotations from Zen literature to give an idea of what Zen is, what life is like in a 
Zen monastery, and how the dan exercise of struggling with a puzzling subject of 
meditation can help toward enlightenment (sator). 

More than half the book consists of three appendices. The first provides a transla- 
tion in smooth idiomatic English of the Mu Mon Kwan (The Gateless Barrier to Zen 
Experience ) , the thirteenth-century Chinese collection of kéans and comments on them. 
A second Appendix is Ogata’s “Zen interpretation” of the Tao-te ching, a very pleasing 
translation, without comment, except that each new rendering of this Taoist classic 
isa further response to it. A third Appendix lists the Chinese characters, with Japanese 
and Chinese transliterations and dates, for persons, places, and technical terms in the 
book. This is a handy compendium of what a few fortunate Westerners are learning 
from being with Ogata and practicing with him in his Zen Study Center at Chotoku- 
in, which is practically the only Zen temple where Westerners can stay for more than 
a night or two. 


Mrs. Sasaki’s little book is written “in answer to various inquiries from Americans 
and Europeans as to how they might study Zen in Japan.” Here they can find what 
they would like to know, as clearly and helpfully as it could be put on paper, with no 
hiding of the difficulties and hardships to be expected, but with an encouraging 
intimation of the value to be derived from a serious approach to Zen, brief or pro- 
longed, even if only an approach. 

Here is good advice in detail about living and eating in Japan, especially in Kyoto, 
along with particulars about life in a monastery, and the expenses involved. The author 
gives an inviting, though modest, account of the Kyoto branch of The First Zen Insti- 
tute of America, established in 1957 at Ryosen-an, a sub-temple of which she is Abbot, 
within the precincts of the Rinzai Zen headquarters temple of Daitoku-ji. “Here the 
Institute has built a small meditation hall for the exclusve purpose of training foreign 
students in the practice of Zen meditation and preparing them for further Zen study 
under a Japanese Zen master.” There is no provision for guests to live at Ryosen-an, 
but attention is generously called to the advantages of staying at Ogata’s Chotoku-in, 
which combines the atmosphere of a Zen temple with “certain comforts westerners 
consider indispensable."—-VAN METER AMES, University of Cincinnati. 
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THE THIRTY-FOURTH SESSION: INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS. Se- 
lected Papers. Edited by G. R. Malkani and N. A. Nikam. Mysore: N. A. Nikam, 
Secretary, Indian Philosophical Congress, 1959. Pp. 68. 


CEYLON: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE “RESPLENDENT LAND.” By Argus 
John Tresidder. The Asia Library. Princeton, Toronto, London, New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1960. Pp. ix + 237. $4.25. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF EXISTENTIALISM. Compiled, arranged, and edited 
by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 119. $3.75. 
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Yu-wei. Taipeh: Cheng Chung Book Co., 2d ed., 1958. Pp. 164. 


TANG TAI LUN LI HSUEH SHUO (“ETHICS OF THE PRESENT WORLD”). 
By Hsieh Yu-wei. Taipeh: Chung Yang Wen Wu Kung Ying She, 1953. Pp. 82. 


JEN-NEI YU WEN-HUA (“HUMANITY AND CIVILIZATION” ). By Hsieh Yu- 
wei. Taipeh: Chung Yang Wen Wu Kung Ying She, 1953. Pp. 70. 


CHUNG KUO WEN HUA CHING SHEN (“THE SPIRIT OF CHINESE CIVILI- 
ZATION” ). By Hsieh Yu-wei. Taipeh: Fu Hsing Book Co., n.d. Pp. 60. 


CHE HSUEH CHIANG HUA (“TOPICS IN PHILOSOPHY”). By Hsieh Yu-wei. 
Taipeh: Chung Hua Wen-wu Ch’u-pan shih-yeh Wei-yuan hui, 2d ed., 1956. Pp. 
134. 


TZU-YU CHIH CHEN TI (“TRUTH ON FREEDOM”). By Hsieh Yu-wei. Taipeh: 
Chung Yang Even Wu Kung Ying She, 1943. Pp. 59. 


HUAI-HEI-TE HSUEH SHU (“WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY”). By Hsieh Yu- 
wei. Taipeh: Chung Yang Wen Wu Kung Ying She, 1953. Pp. 46. 


INGWA TO JIYO ("KARMA AND FREEDOM”). By Daisuke Ueda. Tokyo: Ri- 
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ACME (Rome), XII (1-3), January-December, 1959: JOHANNES HOSLE, Schillers 


Selbstkritik. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XVII (1), February, 1960: M. V. SEETARAMAN, Sur- 


render. PREMA NANDAKUMAR, Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri. N. PEARSON, The Life 
Divine—An Outline. 


XVII (2), April, 1960: M. P. PANDIT, Sri Aurobindo Literature (VI). Mor- 
WENNA DONNELLEY, Sri Aurobindo and the Ideal of the Whole Man. M. P. 
PANDIT, Kaya Siddhi. N. PEARSON, The Life Divine (An Outline). 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL STUDIES FOR 1958 (Kyoto), March, 


1960. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXXI (1), January, 1960: K. R. SRINIVASA 


IYENGAR, “Modern” is not Enough! (Guest Editorial). JOHN E. OWEN, The Lib- 
erating Function of Education. Science and Universal Brotherhood. BALDOON 
DHINGRA, The Philosophy of Martin Buber: An Interview with Maurice Friedman. 
S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The Neo-Realism of S. Alexander and the American Realists. 


XXXI (2), February, 1960: ANDRE PADOUX, Poetry, Language and Reality. 
SRAMANERA JIVAKA, A New Psychology. C. V. HANUMANTHA RAO, Indian Youth 
in Transition. M. HARINARAYANA, The Hostility to Science. 


XXXI (3), March, 1960: Lita Ray, Traditional and Modern (Guest Editorial). 
JOSHUA C. GREGORY, The Self. S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, Logical Positivism. 


XXXI (4), April, 1960: BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Stand Still (Guest Edi- 
torial). J. P. HODIN, Eranos and the Modern Psyche. 


XXXI (5), May, 1960: C. P. RAMASWAMy AIYAR, The Frontiers of Knowledge 
and Humanity’s Hope for the Future (Guest Editorial). K. VISWANATHAM, 
Kalidasa’s Abhijnanashakuntalam. MARGARET TIMS, The Creative Personality. S. 
N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, Modern Materialism. HAZEL E. FosTER, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Martin Luther King and the Sermon on the Mount. 


XXXI (6), June, 1960: N. A. NIKAM, Great Issues of the Modern World (Guest 
Editorial). K. VISWANATHAM, Kalidasa’s Abhijnanashakuntalam—II. TILOTTAMA 
SiRKAR, A Hope of Renaissance. H. C. DUFFIN, The Sense of God. ERNEST V. 
Hayes, Doldrums in Religion. 
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ASIAN CULTURE (Saigon), 1 (3), Spring, 1959: Ncuyf&N DANG THUC, The Role 
of Humanism in Asian Reconstruction. RICHARD A. GARD, Asian-Western Cul- 
tural Relations: Some Basic Factors. PHAM Viftt TuyfN, Asian Cultural Rela- 
tions and the Evolution of National Ideology. CARSUN CHANG, Wang Yang-Ming’s 
Philosophy. 


I (4), Summer, 1959: NGuyBN DANG THUC, The Equilibrium of Vietnamese 
Culture. NGUYEN QUANG TRINH, Science and Culture in Education. RAYMOND 
J. DE JAEGHER, Asian Culture in Danger. Ncuy2N CAo HACcH, Social Implications 
of Industrialization in South Asia and the Far East. SONYA DIANE NGo Ton Dart, 
Sung Neo-Confucian Philosophy. 


II (1), January-March, 1960: NcuyfN DANG THUC, The Third East-West Phi- 
losophers’ Conference. HENRY GEORGE FAIRBANK, Integrate or Perish. 


II (2), April-June, 1960: JACQUES HAvET, U.N.ES.CO. and the East-West Di- 
alogue. A. H. CHRISTIE, The Ancient Cultures of Indo-China, Ncuy£N QUANG 
TRINH, The Idea of the Essential Goodness of Human Nature in Chinese Thought. 


ASIA MAJOR (London), VII (1-2), Arthur Waley Anniversary Volume. F. A. 
JouNs, A Preliminary List of the Published Writings of Dr. Arthur Waley. A. C. 
GRAHAM, “Being” in Western Philosophy Compared with shih/fei and yu/wu. 
DONALD KEENE, Bashd’s Journey of 1684. 


ASIATISCHE STUDIEN (ETUDES ASIATIQUES) (Zurich), XI (3-4), 1957- 
1958: HELLMUT WILHELM, The Heresies of Ch’en Liang. PAUL Horscu, Le 
principe d'individuation dans la philosophie indienne (Troisiéme partie). FRITZ 
MEIER, Zwei islamische Lehrerzahlungen bei Tolstoj? 


BIGAKU [Aesthetics} (Tokyo), IX (4), March, 1959: MASAHIRO AOYAGI, Notes 
on the Theory of Taste. MoTOO KOBATAKE, On the Monologue and the Dialogue 
in the Drama. KAZUHIRO SUSOWAKE, On the Paragone of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Ke1j1 ASANUMA, A Problem of Documentary Film. EnicH! IZUHARA, Functional- 
ism in Contemporary View. 


X (1), June, 1959: TAKAO ITAGAKI, The Personality of an Artist and the Social 
Structure. MASAO KUSANAGI, A Metaphysical Standpoint of Art. TOMONOBU 
IMAMICHI, The Phase of Beauty and the Art. EruzI TANIDA, ‘Iki’ and the Mode 
of ‘Kasei’-period. 


X (2), September, 1959: JuzO UEDA, The Logic of Influence. RAIZO SONO, The 
Problem of Aesthetic Evidence. HITOSHI SAKURABAYASHI, An Introduction to the 
Unified Theory of Art Psychology—Comparing Gestalt School with Psychoanalysis. 
YOSHIYUKI CHIKAMATSU, Representative Schépfen. YOSHIAKI INUI, The Problem 
of Space in the Painting—Perspective in Ancient Painting. 


X (3), December, 1959: RAIZO SONO, The Existence Feeling and Aesthetic Con- 
sciousness in the Contemplation of Nature. MASAMICHI FujiE, About Kimpeki- 
Shéheiga. Hiroz Nitra, Time in the Artistic Creation. HATSUHIKO GAH, Ex- 
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pressions through Mass Communication Media. TADASHI SUGINO, Poetry and 
Prose. SEIRO MAYEKAWA, The Representations of the Seven Cardinal Sins by J. 
Bosch and P. Bruegel. Ko Mitsut, A Study on Abstract Art. E1iCcH! TAKAHASHI, 
A Study on Drapery of Romanesque Figure Sculptures. KEN J1 SUZUKI, Expression 
and Technique in Van Eyck’s Art. HAJIME KITANE, Establishment of Modern 
Economic Design—Especially Modern Industrial Design. MICHIO YOSHIZAKI, Mu- 
sical Time and Mediocre Time—a Case of G. Brelet. KO TANIMURA, On the 
Ethos of Music. FUMIO KoizuMI, The Southern and Northern Styles of Indian 
Music. YOSHIO TASAKI, A Study of the Beauty of the Kabuki Play. MoToo Ka- 
BATAKE, The Soliloquy and the Modern Drama. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (1) 1960: FRANZ VANDEN-BUSSCHE, S. J., Max Schelers 
godsdienstfilosofie. J. KERKHOFS, S. J., Thielicke’s, Ethik des Politischen. 


(2), 1960: EMERICH CorRETH, S. J., Sinn und Struktur der Spatphilosophie Schell- 


ings. 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
(Calcutta), XI (1), January, 1960: NO AUTHOR LISTED, Observations: Some As- 
pects of the Indian View of Life. CLARENCE SHUTE, The Philosophy of Religion 
and Its Contribution. PRATIMA BOWES, The Concept of Morality. 
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XI (2), February, 1960: BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Religion in Rabindranath. 
ANIMESH CHANDRA RAY CHOUDHURY, International Co-operation. ll 


XI (3), March, 1960: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, Sita’s Lamentations. W. H. DAWEs, 


Coleridge as a Link Between West and East. JITENDRA NATH MOHANTY, Trends - 
in Philosophy. v 
XI (4), April, 1960: SRIKUMAR BANERJEE, A New Outlook on History. W. H. G. 
Dawes, Hamlet—Symbol of Modern Man. V. K. R. V. RAO, Swami Vivekananda Il 
and India’s Present Problems. th 
XI (5), May, 1960: P. B. MUKHARJI, Swami Vivekananda—The Voice of India. G. 
BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Vaisnavism in Rabindranath. D 
XI (6), June, 1960: RADHAGOVINDA BASAK, Some Aspects of Buddhism as in “4 
the Mahavastu-Avadana. SHASHI BHUSAN Das GuPTA, Impact of Hinduism on 
the Modern World. P. C. CHATTERJI, Value in Recent Philosophical Literature. Il 
Ry 
BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XIV (1), 1960. of 
BUNKA {Culture} (Sendai), XXIII (3), Autumn, 1959: T. KATANO, A Study of De 
the Descriptive Poems (Jokei-ka) in the Shin-Kokinsyu. $. AKAHANE, The Lone- mu 
liness in Fujiwara Teida. M. UTIDA, The Trend of Recent Essays on Novels in Sai 
China. Ill 
XXIII (4), February, 1960: K. YAMAMURA, One Aspect of Plotin’s Philosophy. “ 
XXIV (1), April, 1960: Y. Izumi, On Infinity. T. SATO, On Parsons’ Theory of Kr 


the Social System. Gi 
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nd EAST AND WEST (Rome), II (1), March, 1960: ALESSANDRO BAUSANI, Europe 


J. and Iran in Contemporary Persian Literature. PAOLO BEONIO-BROCCHIERI, Prob- 
HI, lems of Philosophical Historiography. Validity and Limits of a Comparative Philos- 
ion ophy. GIUSEPPE MORICHINI, Early Vedanta Philosophy. 


(. | HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Cambridge), XXI, December, 
the 1958: Hst Kal-YU, The Life and Poetry of Wen I-to. 

ian | INDIAN PHILOSOPHY & CULTURE (Vrindaban), Il (1), March, 1957: MAHA- 
Rae NAMBRATA BRAHMACHARY, Vision of the Gita (First Chapter). K. D. BHARAD- 
WAJ, The Kingdom of God. M. V. V. K. RANGACHARI KAKINADA, Sri Ramanuja 
less and Vaishnavism (Ill). Ajir KUMAR SINHA, The Principle of Individuation. 
M. HAFiz SYED, The Aryan View of Life. PANDITARAJA D. T. TATACHARYA, How 
to Know God? Moti LAL Das, The Buddhist Way of Life. S. K. MAITRA, A 


rell- Critical Estimate of Realism, Indian & Western—From the Advaita Standpoint. 
II (2), June, 1957: SORYAKANT, The Essence of Vaisnavism. R. NAGA RAJA 
JRE SARMA, Religion and Monopoly of Truth, MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACARI, The 
As- Gita and the Gayatri. SuSi1. KUMAR MAITRA, A Critical Estimate of Realism. 
gion BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA, What is Truth? M. HAFIz SYED, Some 
Aspects of the Teaching of Vedanta. MIHIR KUMAR MUKERJI, Symbolism in 
=" Rasalila. 


II (3), September, 1957: BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Saving of 
Modern Civilization. CHOU HSIANG-KUANG, Wang Yang-Ming: His Life & 
i Philosophy. M. V. V. K. RANGACARI, Sri Ramanuja & Vaisnavism (IV). PANDI- 
, TARAJA D. T. TATACHARYA, Religious Life and Co-operation. J. B. DURKAL, The 
Wisdom of Divine Immanance. Moti LAL DAs, The Essence of Vedic Culture. 
7. H. GARABED H. PAELIAN, Cosmic Consciousness. What is It? 


anda Il (4), December, 1957: BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA, Hinduism and 


the Buddha. PANDITARAJA D. T. TATACHARYA, Religious Life and Co-operation. 
[ndia. GARABED H. PAELIAN, Cosmic Consciousness. JwALA PRASAD, Is there Life after 
Death? Su$i. KUMAR MalrrTRA, Immortality. INDRA CHANDRA SAstRI, Lord Maha- 


j vita. TARAN SINGH, Nearness to God. BANKEY BEHARI, Minutes with the Mystics 
as in 


po of Iran. 
m 
ire. III (1), March, 1958: KRISHNA DATTA BHARADWAJ, Nature of God. M. V. V. K. 
RANGACHARYA, Sri Ramanuja and Vaisnavism. NARAYAN MOHAN DE, The Place 
of Name Sankirtan in the Economy of Life. JwALA PRASAD, Is There Life after 
dy of Death? Sk1 BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA, Brahman and the Jiva. MAHA- 
rs Pi NAMBRATA BRAHMCHARI, Queries of Arjuna. BANKEY BEHARI, Minutes with the 
: Saints of Iran. 
els in 
III (2), June, 1958: KRISHNA DATTA BHARADWAJ, The Nature of God. NARAYAN 
sophy. MOHAN Dk, The Place of Name Safkirtan in the Economy of Life. M. V. V. K. 
Rangacharya, Sri Ramanuja and Vaisnavism. INDRA CHANDRA, Jain Theory of 
ory of Knowledge. URMILA RANI SHARMA, The Influence of Theism on Buddhism. 


GARABED H. PAELIAN, Religion and Science. MAHANAMBRATA BRAHMACHARI, 
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The Mystery of Divine Descent. SUSIL KUMAR MAITRA, The Idea of God. BANKEY 
BEHARI, Minutes with the Saints of Iran. 


Ill (3), September, 1958: SATIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, The Basis of World 
Philosophy. RAO BAHADUR PROFESSOR B. VENKATESACHAR, The Place of Experi- 
ence in Tattva-vada. KRISNA DATTA BHARADWAY, The Nature of God. NARAYAN 
MOHAN Dk, The Place of Name Sankirtan in the Economy of Life. INDRA CHAN- 
DRA, Jain Theory of Knowledge. GARABED H. PAELIAN, Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. BASANT KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA, Hindu Culture. M. V. V. K. RANGA- 
CHARYA, Sri Raminuja and Vaisnavism. 


III (4), December, 1958: SATIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, The Basis of World 
Philosophy. R. NAGARAJ SHARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudhda. KRISHNA DATTA 
BHARADWAJ, The Nature of God—IV. SustIL KUMAR MAITRA, Idea of God (II). 
HANs RyFFEL, Philosophy in Switzerland. KAMALESH GHOSH, The Gaudiya Con- 
ception of Reality. GERABED H. PAELIAN, Trends of Scientific and Philosophic 
Thought. MiHiR K. MUKERJEE, Fond Mysticism of Mirabai. NARAYAN MOHAN 
De, The Place of Nam-Sankirtan in the Economy of Life. 


IV (1), March, 1959: R. NAGARAJ SHARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudha. KRISHNA 
DATTA BHARADWAJA, The Attributes of God. M. V. V. K. RANGACHARI, Sri 
Raminuja and Vaisnavism (VII). I. C. SHASTRI, Jainism and Democracy. S. L. 
PANDEY, Ravi and Kabira: A Philosophical Contrast. MIHIR KUMAR MUKERJI, 
Fond Mysticism of Mirabai. Y. JAGANNATHAM, Humanity and Education. 


IV (2), June, 1959: R. NAGARAJ SHARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudha. KAMALESH 
GHOSH, The Secular and the Religious Attitude: A Study in Gaudiya Vaisnavism. 
SRINATH S. HASURKAR, The Undefinability of the Divisions of Time: As Enun- 
ciated by Shreeharsa. S. L. PANDEY, Ravi and Kabira: A Philosophical Contrast. 
SUDHANSHU BHUSAN PAL CHOUDHURY, Character and Spiritual Values. J. C. 
UppaL, Hinduism and Indian Economic Conditions. SURESH CHANDRA, Experi- 
mentation and Meaning. Y. JAGANNATHAM, Humanity and Education. N. T. 
JAKATI, The Secret of Indian Culture. 


IV (3), September, 1959: R. NAGARAJ SHARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudha. JATIL 
COMMAR MOOKERJEE, Correction as a Logical Process. KAMALESH GHOSH, The 
Secular and the Religious Attitude: A Study in Gaudiya Vaisnavism. KRISHNA 
Datr BHARADWAJ, The Attributes of God. M. V. V. K. RANGACARI, Sri Ramanuja 
and Vaisnavism (VIII). NARAYAN MOHAN Dk, The Categories of Time and Space. 
V. PRASAD, Linguistic Westernization of India. G. PAELIAN, Education. 


IV (4), December, 1959: R. NAGARAJ SARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudha. KRISHNA 
Datra BHARADWAJ, The Modes of Divine Manifestation. SURESH CHANDRA, De- 
cisions, Descriptions and Value Sentences. ALBERT DEBRUNNER, European Con- 
tributions to the Study of Sanscrit. GARABED H. PAELIAN, Mind and Intuition. 
SARDAR TARAN SINGH, Concept of “Simrin” in Sikhism. 


V (1), March, 1960: R. NAGARAJ SARMA, Studies in Nyaya-Sudha. SHRINATH S. 
HASURKAR, The Undefinability of “Difference,” as enunciated by Shreeharsa. RAM 
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Y NATH SHARMA, Knowledge and Ignorance. TEY SINGH, Patanjali Yoga-Sutras. 
G. H. PAELIAN, Man, Know Thyself. 

id INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), VIII (3), January, 1960: RABINDRANATH 
fs. TAGORE, The Soul’s Freedom. HUMAYUN KaBIR, Oriental Studies and Modern 
- Scholarship. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Culture of India. P. C. BAGCHI, 
- Buddhism in India and Abroad. JACQUES DE MARQUETTE, The Contribution of 
nd Mysticism to Religious Synthesis. LOKESH CHANDRA, Buddhism in Mongolia. 
ve ARION ROSU, India in Rumanian Culture. 


VIII (4), April, 1960: HUMAYUN KaBiR, Tagore’s Educational, Economic and 
‘ld Political Ideals. THOMAS BURROW, Sanskrit and the Pre-Aryan Tribes and Lan- 
guages. MELIK-SIMONYAN, India and Armenia. 


TA 
I). IQBAL (Lahore), VIII (3), January, 1960: OSMAN AMIN, The Influence of Muslim 
n- Philosophy on the West. MUHAMMAD A. R. KHAN, Muslim Contribution to Mathe- 
hic matics and Astronomy. BEGUM JALIL ASGHAR, The Impact of Islam on Hinduism. 
AN 


VIII (4), April, 1960: MOHAMMAD ABDULLAH QURESHI, Iqbal and Faug. NAZIR 
HASAN, Urfi's Poetic Tradition. GHULAM AHMAD PARVEZ, Basis of Law-making 
NA in Pakistan. 


Sri 
: “ IYYUN (Jerusalem), II (1-2), January-April, 1960: MARC ROZELAAR, Twilight of 
Rj Logic. A. LICHTIGFELD, The Idea of Reason. S. TALMOR, Psychical Distance. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XVIII 
PSH (3), March, 1960: LEsTER D. LONGMAN, Criteria in Criticism of Contemporary 
mr Art. S. K. HENINGER, JR., A Jungian Reading of “Kubla Khan.” 
un- XVIII (4), June, 1960: THOMAS MUNRO, The Marxist Theory of Art History: 
rast. Socio-economic Determinism and the Dialectical Process. 
= 
yeri- JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (New Haven), LXXVIX 
TT (1), January-March, 1959. 

LXXVIX (2), April-June, 1959. 

ATIL LXXVIX (3), July-September, 1959: J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, Aksara. 
The 
INA LXXVIX (4), October-December, 1959: HELLMUT WILHELM, I-ching Oracles in 
nuja the Tso-chuan and the Kuo-yii. 
pace. LXXX (1), January-March, 1960. 

JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XIX (1), November, 1959. 
HNA 
De XIX (2), February, 1960. 
Con- XIX (3), May, 1960: D. G. E. HALL, Looking at Southeast Asian History. 
ition. 

JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XX (4), October- 

December, 1959. 

TH S. 
RAM XXI (1), January-March, 1960. 
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XXI (2), April-June, 1960: ARTHUR F. WRIGHT, The Study of Chinese Civili- 
zation. 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES (Tokyo), VIII (1), Janu- 


ary, 1960: HAJIME NAKAMURA, A Conflict between Traditionalism and Ration- 
alism. HAKUDO TAjIMA, On the Denkérokuw Manuscript newly Discovered at 
Kenkon-in. YOICHI KAJIYAMA, Ratnakirti’s Theory of Apoha. NINKAKU TAKATA, 
The Commentaries of Vasubandhu and Gunamati on “Avidya.” MASUMI SHIBATA, 
De la traduction en francais de livres Zen. GOJUN KAMO, On the Exposition of 
“Benefiting Self and Benefiting Others” in the Annotations to the Treatise on the 
Pure Realm. JOSHIN IKEMOTO, Nagarjuna and Amitayus-sitra. ALEX WAYMAN, 
The Sacittika and Acittika Bhiimi and the Pratyekabuddha-bhimi. HIDENORI KiTa- 
GAWA, A Note on the Methodology in the Study of Indian Logic. DAISUKE UEDA, 
Philosophical Peculiarities of Zen. 


VIII (2), March, 1960: SHOKI YOSHIMURA, The Tradition of Yoga Practice in 
Indian Buddhism. SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, Two Interpretations of the Citta in 
Abhidhharma Buddhism. EsHO YAMAGUCHI, Bodhi-sambhara as found in the 
Triguna-vida Theory—Sarhkhya and Buddhism. KEIJUN TsuJIMOTO, A Study 
of “Vijiiapti-Parinima” in the Trimsika-vijnapti-prakarana. RYUSHIN URyUvzU, 
Additional Sanskrit Fragments of Candrakirti’s Madhyamakévatara found in the 
Subhasita-samgraha. JUNSHO TANAKA, Development of Prajfia-intuition. SHYNEI 
TsuBol, The Formation of the System of Oral Transmission of Doctrine, with 
Particular Reference to the Japanese Pure Land Teaching. AKIRA HIRAKAWA, The 
Relation between the Mahayana Precepts and the Ten Virtues. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), VI (23-24), 


July-October, 1959: A. R. WaptA, Philosophical Approaches. $. H. Divati, 
Nature of Philosophical Statements (1). G. N. MATHRANI, Nature of Philosophical 
Statements (II). S. OOKERJEE, Nature of Philosophical Statements (III). SHRI- 
NIWAS DrxiT, Freedom and Morals (1). A. G. JAVADEKAR, Freedom and Morals 
(II). J. D. SWAMIDASAN, Freedom and Morals (III). SURESH CHANDRA, Defend- 
ing Scepticism. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LVII (1), January 7, 1960: 


PAUL W. KuRTZ, The Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference. 
LVII (2), January 21, 1960. 

LVII (3), February 4, 1960. 

LVII (4), February 18, 1960. 


LVII (5), March 3, 1960: KeirH LEHRER, Can We Know That We Have Free Will 
by Introspection? 


LVII (6), March 17, 1960. 


LVII (7), March 31, 1960: MAX RIESER, Philosophy in Poland: An Introduction. 
ADAM SCHAFF, Marxist Dialectics and the Principle of Contradiction. 
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vili- LVII (8), April 14, 1960. 

LVII (9), April 28, 1960: MiLic CAPEK, The Theory of Eternal Recurrence in 
lanu- Modern Philosophy of Science, with Special Reference to C. S. Peirce. 
_ LVII (10), May 12, 1960. 
ATA, LVII (11), May 26, 1960: IsAAc Levi, Must the Scientist Make Value Judgments? 
ATA, 
yn of LVII (12), June 9, 1960: FELIx E. OPPENHEIM, Evaluating Interpersonal Free- 
n the doms. 
ee LVI (13), June 23, 1960: ARTHUR E. MURPHY, John Dewey and American 
JEDA, Liberalism. 

THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), IXVIII (1), January, 1960: MAHARAJ KUMAR, 
ies ie Tibetan Studies in Tibet. P. M. RAO, Anatta. J. N. GANHAR, Buddhism in Kashmir 
"a in —Ii. 

n the LXVIII (2), February, 1960: D. C. AHIR, Meditation in Buddhism. OKTYABRINA 
= VoLKOVA, Books on Buddhism Published in the Soviet Union. 
in the LXVIII (3-4), March-April, 1960: SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Body, Mind and Medi- 
HYNEI tation. TUVIA GELBLUM, The Spirit of Asoka. NARAYAN H. SAMTANI, India’s 
, with Literary Debt to Tibet. SHANTI BHADRA, The First Stepping-Stone to Nibbana. 
A, The BHIKKHU BUDDHARAKKHITA, The Buddhist Way of Life. 
LXVIII (5), May, 1960: BHIKKHU SHANTI BHADRA, Buddhist Meditation. PHILIP 
3-24), KARL EIDMANN, An Introduction to the History of Buddhism in Korea. I. B. 
VATIA, Horner, Cula-Subhadda. SRAMANERA JIVAKA, Surangama Sutra. TUVIA GELBLUM, 
»phical The Spirit of Asoka. B. L. BROUGHTON, Outline of History of Tendai Shu. PANDIT 
_ SHRI- H. SADDHATISSA, The Buddhist Doctrine of Ahimsa. RONALD FUSSELL, The Teach- 
Morals ings of Ramana Maharshi in The Light of Buddhism. ANTON KROPATSCH (trans. 
Yefend- by A. A. G. BENNETT), Reflection on the Potthapada Sutta. P. M. RAO, Medita- 
tion—First Steps. 
1960: LXVIII (6), June, 1960: P. R. BARUA, The Buddhist Teaching of Metta or Maitri. 
PHILLIPP KARL EDIMANN, An Introduction to the History of Buddhism in Korea. 
THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXIV (4), February, 1960: EDwarRD CONzE, 
Recent Progress in Mahayana Studies. NYANAPONIKA MAHATHERA, Abhidhamma 
Studies. R. D. M. SHAW, The Hekigan Roku. CARMEN BLACKER, Zazen. M. H. 
RoBINS, Meditation on Metta. 
ce Will XXXV (1), May, 1960: M. H. Ropins, The Wheel of Life. RONALD FUSSELL, 


Optimism, Pessimism, Buddhism. G. J. YORKE, Ch’an Buddhism. CHRISTMAS 
HUMPHREYS, Soto Zen. LAMA ANAGARIKA GOVINDA, The Relativity of Perfection. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), L (1), January, 1960: S. D. GorrEIN, The 
duction. Birth-Hour of Muslim Law? BAYARD Donce, The Fatimid Legal Code. C. UMHAU 
WOLF, Muslims in the American Mid-West. 
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L (2), April, 1960: MALCOLM KERR, Rashid Rida and Islamic Legal Reform. 
IsMATL R. AL-FARUQI, On the Ethics of the Brethren of Purity. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO [The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science} (Kyoto), 


XXXIX (3), December, 1959: RYUKE FUTAMURA, On jiri (self-beneficting) and 
rita (benefitting-others) as we see them in the Jodoron. TSURUJI SAHODA, Yoga 
Thought in the Katha Upanishad. TAKASHI HIRANO, Theory of Two Truths in 
Candrakirti’s Madhyamakavatara. GENJO USUI, Shinran’s Interpretation of “Three- 
fold Faith” and its Doctrinal Background. 


XXXIX (4), March, 1960: TsuRUJI SAHODA, Yogic Thoughts in the middle 
Upanishads and Bhagavadgita. 


XXXX (1), June, 1960: SHOsIN HUKIHARA, Theory of Buddhata in the Age of 
Lo-shih and Fa-yiing. RYONEN SHIBATA, The Problem of Planning for Freedom. 
SHOZEN KuMol, On the Doctrines of the Ajivikas. No author listed, Tan-Luan’s 
Theory of the Dharmakiya. 


PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), III (3), January, 1960: 


MUHAMMAD AJMAL, Concept of ‘Acceptance’ in Psychoanalysis. MUHAMMAD 
SHAH, Sartre on Human Freedom. SEYYED HOSEIN NASR, Cosmologies of Aristotle 
and Ibn Sina. M. SAEED SHAIKH, Kant’s critique of Rational Psychology. ALA-UD- 
DIN AKHTAR, Causes of Indiscipline. B. H. Sippiqi, Ilm Al-Akhlaq. SHEILA 
McDoNOUGH, Martin Buber. 


Ill (4), April, 1960: DEWAN MUHAMMAD AzRAF, Philosophy of Religion. IFrik- 
HARUNNISA HASAN, Mind, Experience and Knowledge. M. U. AHMAD, Study of 
Perceptual Thresholds. AZIZ MUHAMMAD HusAIN, Cultural Element in Percep- 
tion of Time. RICHARD C. RUDER, Triune Man. ATHAR RASHEED, The Aim & 
Purpose of Education. S. MAHDIHASSAN, On Alchemy, Kimiya & Iksir. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XLI (1), January, 1960: DayA, The Invariants 


of the Human Situation. 


XLI (2), April, 1960. 


PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 36, 1959: SOICHIRO KANZAWA, Ethic of Epicurus. 


SEKIJI FUJITA, The Treatise on Plato’s Dialogue: “Hippias.” 


No. 37, 1959: TAKESHI OTAKI, Transformation of Concept of Truth. YOICHI 
IMURA, On the Imitation-Theory of Art. NOBORU KOBAYASHI, On Taoistic Atti- 
tudes toward Life in the Wei-Chin Period with Reference to Politics. FUMIMASA 
FUKUI, An Essay on the Seven Sages in the Bamboo Woods, Chu-lin ts’i-hsien. 
PAUL AKAMATSU, HISASHI HIRAI, YUTAKA HARUKI, YOICHI MATSUMIYA, Bibli- 
ographical Survey on Anxiety, Avoidance and Escape Behaviors. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXXII (4), January, 1960: 
A. LAKSHMANA RAO, Critique of Psychological Positivism. SIBAPADA CHAK- 
RAVARTI, Knowing and Understanding. J. N. MOHANTy, A Note on Modern 
Nominalism. S. K. CHATTOPADHYAYA, In Defence of Sankhya Dualism. D. D. 
Vadekar, The Sarhkhya Arguments for the Purusa. G. R. MALKANI, The Logical 
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and the Mystical in Advaita Vedanta. J. BRITTO, Mystical Experience, the Meeting 
Point between India and the West. PUNYA SLOKA RAY, Polarities and Metaphysics. 
HARI MOHAN JHA, The Analysis of Negation in Navya Nyaya. 


XXXII (1), April, 1960: KALIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, Modern Psychology and 
Hindu Thought. P. T. RAJU, Rehabilitation of the Subject and the Subjective. G. R. 
MALKANI, A Defence of Idealism. RICHARD V. DE SMET, Philosophy and Science 
as Integral Parts of Wisdom. N. MISHRA, The Role of Sense-data in Perception. 
SHRI ANIRUDHA JHA, Linguistic Analysis—A Bankrupt Philosophy. MIHIRBIKASH 
CHAKRAVARTY, Causation and Similarity. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXIX (1), January, 1960: GusTAv 


BERGMANN, Ineffability, Ontology, and Method. NORMAN MALCOLM, Anselm's 
Ontological Arguments. 


LXIX (2), April, 1960: R. E. ALLEN, Participation and Predication in Plato's 
Middle Dialogues. ALFRED DUHRSSEN, Philosophic Alienation and the Problem of 
Other Minds. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [Awakened India} (Calcutta), LXV (1), January, 1960: 
EpiTor, Swami Vivekananda: His Vision of an Awakened India. BATUKNATH 
BHATTACHARYA, Gita, the Gospel of Harmony. C. D. DESHMUKH, The Synthesis 


of Science and Religion in Our Education. SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA, Yoga and 
Occident. 


LXV (2), February, 1960: Eprror, Sri Ramakrishna and the Times We Live in. 
PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta as a Scientific Philosophy—1. S. SUBHASH 
CHANDRA, Mysticism: Its Verities and Varieties. SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA, The 
Individual and the Cosmic Mind. 


LXV (3), March, 1960: Eprror, The Spiritual Heritage of India. CHANDRA 
KUMARI HANDOO, The Vinaya Patrika of Tulasidasa. AJIT MOOKERJEE, The Art 
of India. S$. Dutt, Bhakti and Pija in Buddhism. SURESH CHANDRA, Moral Obliga- 
tion. ASHER BLOCK, Spiritual Practice in Judaism. JUsTICE P. B. MUKHARJI, The 
Moon: Vedic and Scientific. HAROLD BARRY PHILLIPS, The Six Systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. 


LXV (4), April, 1960: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta as a Scientific Phi- 
losophy—2. 


LXV (5), May, 1960: SURENDRANATH BHATTACHARYA, Gaudapada on Miya and 
Avidya. P. NAGARAJA RAO, The Gospel of the Gita. P. SAMA RAO, The Poetry 
of Sri Sankara. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, ‘God Is Not Good—I Am Good.’ 


LXV (6), June, 1960: Eprror, The Goal of Life. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Con- 
temporary Trends in Indian Philosophy. P. SAMA RAO, The Poetry of Sri Safkara— 
2. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta as a Scientific Philosophy. 


QUEST (Bombay), No. 17, April-June, 1958: DAYA KRISHNA, “Determination” in 
Social Sciences. ABU SAYEED AYyYUB, Historical Materialism. ROBERT ANTOINE, 
Indian and Greek Epic. 
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No. 18, July-September, 1958: IGNAZIO SILONE, Thomas Mann. ELLEN Roy, 
Democratic Socialism. AMLAN DATTA, The Co-operative Way. HUMAYUN KABIR, 
Unity and Isolation. 


No. 19, October-December, 1958: C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Fearlessness and Civiliza- 
tion. LEON EMERY, Gandhi and Marx. SIBNARAYAN RAY, Decline of the Indian 
Intellectuals. MICHAEL POLANYI, The Impact of Science. NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE, 
T. S. Elior. 

No. 20, January-March, 1959: MICHAEL POLANyI, Tyranny and Freedom. P. 
SPRATT, The Uniqueness of India. HUMAYUN KABIR, India and Federalism. P. C. 
CHATTER JI, The Art Object. HERBERT LUTHY, “Capitalism and Socialism on Trial.” 


No. 21, April-June, 1959: ARTHUR KOESTLER, Ideology and Literature. DAYA 
KRISHNA, Evaluation of Literature. NISSIM EZEKIEL, Is Literature Enough? 


No, 22, July-September, 1959: R. Das, A Critique of Karmavada. SIDNEY Hook, 
Types of Existentialism. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, The Province of Religion. Apu 
SAYEED AYYUB, The Language of Poetry. DANIEL BELL, Two Roads from Marx. 


No. 23, October-December, 1959: BISHNU Dey, An English Poet Discovers India. 
S. Y. KRISHNASWAMY, Critique of Socialist Politics. ANON., Socialist Realism. 
P. J. CHAUDHURY, Democracy: A Romantic Attitude. 


No. 24, January-March, 1960: DAviD MCCUTCHION, Who is Cultured? RAJNI 
KoruHarl, A Study in Direct Action. EDWARD SHILS, The Culture of the Indian 
Intellectual. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVIII (1), January-March, 1960. 
XVIII (2), April-June, 1960. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XIII (3), March, 1960: HENRY 
VEATCH, On Being Old-Fashioned in Philosophy. DAVID BRAYBROOKE, Authority 
as a Subject of Social Science and Philosophy. 


XIII (4), June, 1960: RICHARD MCKEON, Being, Existence, and That Which Is. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), I, 1960: GEORGES 
POULET, Bergson et le théme de la vision panoramique des mourants. 


II, 1960. 


THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Sarawak), IX (13-14), July-December, 
1959. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), VIII (1), January, 1960. 


VIII (2), February, 1960: S. RANBIR SINGH, The Meaning of True Religion. H. L. 
BRADSHAW, A Comment on Baha’ism. 


VIII (3), March, 1960. 


VIII (4), April, 1960. 
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Roy VIII (5), May, 1960: Mrs. P. M. WyLAM, The How and Why of Creation. ANON., 
.BIR, Gautama Buddha and His Nirvana. TRILOCHAN SINGH, The Sikh Conception of 
Nirvana. 
— VIII (6), June, 1960: Mrs. PAMELA M. WyLaM, Sikhism in The Eyes of a 
dian Westerner. 
OKE, TAMIL CULTURE (Madras), VIII (2), April-June, 1959. 
VIII (3), July-September, 1959: K. SESHADRI, Saiva Siddhanta as Religion and 
. : Philosophy. 
tial” VIII (4), October-December, 1959: SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Indian 


Synthesis, and Racial and Culture Inter-Mixture in India. XAVIER S. THANI 


DAYA NAYAGAM, Earliest Jain and Buddhist Teaching in the Tamil Country. 
wii TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XXII (1), March, 1960. 
ABu XXII (2), June, 1960: J. GONDA, De overwinning op de dood in het oudste 
Marx. Indische denken. 
India. TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), II (1), May, 1960: 
alism. MAO Tzu-SHUI, On Some Possible Interpolations in the Confucian Analects. 
WANG SHU-MIN, the Huai Nan Tzu and the Chuang Tzu. PAUL K. T. SIH, The 
Concept of Justice of Mencius and St. Thomas. N. Z. Z1A, Kant’s Moral Philos- 
tA JNI ophy and Confucianism. KENNETH CH’EN, Some Problems in the Translations 
indian of the Chinese Buddhist Canon. FRANCIs L. K. Hsu, Cultural Differences be- 
tween East and West and Their Significance for the World Today. CHUNG-FU 
CHANG, A Comparative Study of Democracy and Confucianism in Essence. 
CHESTER C. TAN, Tradition and the New Culture. 
THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLVI (9), January, 1960: BRAHMACHARI 
TENRY SuRYA CHAITANYA, Karma Yoga and Sri Ramanuja. K. R. R. Sastry, Ahimsa, 
thority Fearlessness and Selflessness. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, The Sub-Conscious, 
the Conscious and the Super-Conscious. 
ich Is. XLVI (10), February, 1960. 
JORGES XLVI (11), March, 1960: THomMAs W. SIMONS, Vivekananda and America. 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Bridge for Human Understanding. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR, 
Pluralism and Realism. 
XLVI (12), April, 1960: T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Contribution of the South to 
ember, the Heritage of India: Thought and Philosophy. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, 
Samkara and Kant. 
XLVII (1), May, 1960. 
1. HL 


XLVII (2), June, 1960: FLroyp H. Ross, The Christian Imperative. K. S. 
RAMAKRISHNA RAO, The Idea of God. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE FORSCHUNG (Meisenheim/Glan), XIII 
(3), July-September, 1959. 
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THE ZINBUN GAKUHO [Journal of Humanistic Studies} (Kyoto), XI, Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


XII, March, 1960: Y. AIDA, Contradictions in European-Humanism. Y. MAKI, 
Danton and Robespierre, a Psychological Study. 
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The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments throughout 
the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items 
should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

{Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule some 
items will be published in this Department without regard to the time discrepancy 
involved.—Editor.} 





Special Announcement 


Scholarships for students from Asian countries and citizens of 
the United States to undertake studies at the University of Hawaii 
through its new Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between East and West are available for February and September, 


1961. 


Most grants will be for two-year periods and will include trans- 
portation, tuition, all fees, room and board, incidental allowance, 
books, and an expense-paid study tour for Asian students of the 
U. S. mainland and for American students of that country or that 
portion of Asia relevant to the student's interest. 


Scholarships for Asian students will be granted for both under- 
graduate and graduate studies in a wide range of subjects includ- 
ing all areas of study offered by the University of Hawaii. 


Scholarships for citizens of the United States will be granted 
to juniors, seniors, and graduate students to undertake studies in 
Asian Studies Programs, Asian Language Programs, Far Eastern 
Studies Programs, and special subjects pertaining to Asia and Asian 
Affairs, including Comparative Philosophy and Comparative Gov- 
ernment. 


Application forms for all prospective students may be obtained 
from the Director of the Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change between East and West, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
14, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
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88 NEWS AND NOTES 
Contributors to Previous Issue* 


HOMER H. DUBS. Professor of Chinese, Oxford University, now retired. Author 
of Hsiintze, The Moulder of Ancient Confucianism; translator of Hsiintze’s Works; 
The History of the Former Han Dynasty, Vols. III. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 


HAROLD E. McCARTHY. Professor of Philosophy, University of Hawaii. Author 
of “Poetry, Metaphysics and the Spirit of Zen,” “T. S. Eliot and Buddhism,” etc., 
in Philosophy East and West. AB., M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


NGUYEN DANG THUC. Lecturer on the Faculty of Letters at Saigon, and the 
University of Hue. Former Lecturer on Eastern Philosophy at the University of 
Hanoi. Chairman of the Vietnamese Association for Asian Cultural Relations. For- 
merly editor of the Avenir de la Jeunesse; publisher and editor of the Duy-Nhat 
(“Unity”); editor of the Van-Hoa Tung Bien (“Synthesis of Cultures”). Works 
include the following in Vietnamese: The Spirit of Science and Religion; History 
of Oriental Philosophy; Outline on the Philosophy of Vietnamese Culture. Graduate 
of the Ecole Nationale des Arts. 


DAVID WHITE. Associate Professor of English and Philosophy, Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. On leave 1960-1961 to Pendle Hill, the international study 
center maintained by the Society of Friends, to lead the Seminar on “The Creative 
Encounter of World Religions.” B.S., Northeastern State; M.A., Oklahoma State; 
Ph.D., College of the Pacific. 


* The editor apologizes for the omission of these names of contributors to the previous issue of this journal. 


Editor's Note: Through a printer's error, lines 13-16 on page 115 of the previous 
issue (Harold E. McCarthy's article, “The Problem of Philosophical Diversity”) were 
transposed and a line deleted. These lines should read: 


systems are viewed, not in opposition to one another, but in organic rela- 
tionship. 

Much can be said for this point of view, and surely there is no way of 
stating in advance what the limits of synthesis are, for no matter how dis- 
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Readers of this journal in East and West will be bereaved to learn 
of the recent death of Professor George Perrigo Conger, long-time Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Head of the Department at the University of Minnesota, and widely known 
as an authority in Indian and comparative philosophy and religion. He was 76 years old 
at the time of his death. He is survived by his wife, Agnes, and a brother, Walter, 
of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Professor Conger was a member of all three East-West Philosophers’ conferences 
at the University of Hawaii (1939, 1949, 1959) and was a frequent contributor to 
this journal. 

He was the author of several books. His latest, published shortly before his death, 
was Synoptic Naturalism. One of his earlier works was Towards the Unification of 
the Faiths, based upon his Stephenos Nirmalender Ghosh Lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta in 1956. 


The Thirty-third Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress met in Ahmedabad 
under the auspices of Gujarat University, in December, 1958. 

Dr. B. L. Atreya, Retired Professor of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu University, as 
General President presided over the session. Dr. N. A. Nikam, Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore, and Dr. P. J. Chaudhury, Presidency College, Calcutta, were Secretaries. 

There were two Symposia: 


(a) Is Philosophy Linguistic Analysis? 
(b) Dharmasastra and the Modern Age. 


Papers presented in the several Sections were as follows: 


I. PSYCHOLOGY SECTION. President, Dr. S. V. Kale, Poona. “The Organismic 
Point of View in Modern Physical Sciences,” by D. Misra (Utkal University); “Phi- 
losophy and Parapsychology,” by G. Sukumaran Nair (Kerala University); “Nature of 
Mind in Indian Philosophy,” by Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya Shastri (Calcutta); and 
“Radiesthesia and Psychology,” by Fr. J. Britto (Bangalore). 


II. ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY SECTION. President, Professor G. N. 
Mathrani, Bombay. “A Socratic Approach to the Problem of Students’ Indiscipline,” by 
Mihirbikash Chakravarthy (Calcutta); “Concept of Freedom,” by C. Bhattacharya (Cal- 
cutta); “The Philosophy of Freedom and Absolute Self-Surrender,” by Gourang Charan 
Nayak (Cuttack); “The Place of the Father in Modern Family,” by S. H. Kelshikar 
(Bombay); “Indian Education,” by Indra Sen (Pondicherry); “The Theory of Karma 
and Its Difficulties,” by R. V. Das (Calcutta); “Fundamentals of Axionoetics,” by 
A. G. Javadekar (Baroda); “Dharma Shastra and the Modern Age,” by Swami Mad- 
havatirtha; and “The Social, The Solitary and the Universal,” by G. Misra (Orissa). 


Ill. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY SECTION. President, Professor $. Vahiduddin, 
Osmania. “Jaina Metaphysics,” by Z. V. Kothari (Jamnagar); “The Sambandha Var- 
tika of Suresvaracarya,” by T. M. P. Mahadevan (Madras); “Spinoza and Eternity,” by 
Sanat Kumar Sen; “A Comparative Study of the Methods of Descartes and Ghazali,” 
by A. H. I. Vora (Ahmedabad); “Swaminarayan and His Philosophy of Life,” by 
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H. R. Thakkar (Junagadh); “The Saiva Philosophy in the Patala Khanda of the 
Padma-Purana,” by Asoke Chatterjee (Howrah); “A School for Indian Philosophers.” 
by G. Sukumaran Nair (Kerala); “Acharya Sankar in the Light of Krsnadasa Kaviraj,” 
by H. Vedanta Sastry (Darbhanga); “Hegel’s Dialectical Evolution and Sri Auro- 
bindo,” by R. S. Srivastava (Ranehi); “Voidness and Its Proper Interpretation to the 
Buddhists,” by H. N. Chatterjee (Calcutta); “An Examination of Ayer’s Philosophy,” 
by A. K. Sirkar (Ceylon); “The Navya Nyaya School of Mithila,” by H. M. Jha 
(Patna); “The Carvaka Theory of Knowledge,” by Angelo Moses (Bombay); “The 
Self and the Body,” by K. C. Gupta (Calcutta); “Inference & Pseudo-Inference— 
Nyaya and Nyayabhasa,” by Bimai Krishna Motilal (Calcutta); “Avanindranath & 
Aristotle on Mimesis,” by S. K. Nandi (Krishnagar); “Reality and Appearance in the 
Philosophy of F. H. Bradley,” by Harsiddh M. Joshi (Bhavnagar); “Bradley on 
Thought and Reality,” by S. N. L. Srivastava (Jabalpur); and “From Nescience to 
Omniscience,” by Ramjee Singh (Begusarai). 


IV. LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS SECTION. President, Dr. K. Satchidananda 
Murthy (Waltair). “Perceptual Judgment,” by P. S. Sastri (Saugar); “Metaphysics 
and Linguistic Analysis,” by A. Lakshmana Rao (Waltair); “Brahman, Qualified or 
Absolute?” by P. M. Modi (Bhavnagar); “Language and Audience,” by Punya Sloka 
Ray (Cuttack); “The Nature of an Appearance,” by S. K. Chattopadhyaya (Cuttack); 
“Time and the Classical Empiricists,” by S. Subhash Chandra (Hyderabad); “The 
Meaning of Language,” by Debabrata Sinha (Calcutta); “Do I Know You?” by Hari 
Mohan Bhattacharya (Calcutta); “The Emotive Theory of Truth,” by Sibapada Chak- 
ravarthi (Calcutta); “Man and Nature,” by P. R. Damle (Poona); “Existential State- 
ments,” by Kali Krishna Banerji (Jadavapur); “Identity, Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle,” by D. M. Datta (Santiniketan) ; “The Real, The Unreal and the Illusory,” by 
S. C. Chatterjee (Calcutta); “The Spirituality of the Human Soul,” by J. de Marneffe 
(Poona); “Linguistic Analysis and the Substance Theory,” by Rajendra Prasad 
(Patna) ; “Describing and Prescribing,” by P. J. Chaudhury (Calcutta); “Apprehension 
of Knowledge,” by Sabita Misra (Calcutta); “An Examination of an Instance of 
Metaphysical Logic,” by G. Misra (Parlakhemundi); and “The Practical and the 
Theoretical Modes of Givenness,” by J. N. Mohanty (Calcutta). 


At the Third Annual Meeting of the Illinois Philosophical Conference held at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, in November, 1959, in joint session with 
the John Dewey Society, the following papers were among those presented: “Meta- 
physics of Dewey as an Indian Sees It,’ by Professor Sarasvati Chennakesavan, of 
Madras, Visiting Professor, Southern Illinois University; and “Impressions from a Year 
in the Far East,” by Professor Max Fisch, University of Illinois. 


Among the papers presented at the Fifth Annual Round Table Conference on 
Chinese-American Cultural Relations held under the auspices of the University of 
Maryland and China Institute of America at the University of Maryland in May, 1959, 
were the following: “Reflections on Teaching Chinese Philosophy in American Col- 
leges,” by Professor Wing-tsit Chan, Professor of Philosophy, Dartmouth College 
(Hanover, New Hampshire, U. S. A.) and “Place of Chinese Culture in Humanistic 
Studies,” by Arthur W. Hummel, Director Emeritus, Oriental Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Professor John Wild of Harvard University (a member of the Second East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference of 1949) has accepted a Professorship in Philosophy and the 
Chairmanship of the Department of Philosophy at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., U. S. A. He will assume the duties of his new post in February, 1961. Currently 


(1960) Professor Wild is President of the Eastern Division of the American Phil- 
osophical Association. 


Constant C. C. Chang, Taiwan Normal University, was a Fulbright Smith-Mundt 
Scholar and Visiting Professor at Washington University, St. Louis, during the year 
1959-1960. In addition to lecturing on Taoism and Confucianism in the Department 
of Philosophy and occasionally in other Departments, he translated into English, with 
the assistance of William H. Forthman, one of his three Chinese volumes on Taoism, 
Lao-tse. His other works are The Philosophy of Lao-tse (which received the Taiwan 
Academic Award in 1953) and The Study of Lao-tse. 


Thomé H. Fang, National Taiwan University, was Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, during the first semester and at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, during the second semester of 1959-1960. His 
courses at South Dakota included “Comparative Philosophy of Life” and “Philosophy 
of Plato.” During the second semester he also gave a series of lectures at Oberlin College 
on “Nature and Man.” His book, The Chinese View of Life; the Philosophy of Com- 


prehensive Harmony, was published in English by the Union Press, Hong Kong, in 
1957. 


Among the doctoral dissertations appearing in 1959 were two on Oriental Phi- 
losophy: “Some Philosophical Problems in Contemporary Burma,” by Khin Maung 
Win at Yale University, and “The Psychic Entity in Aurobindo’s The Life Divine,” 
by Roque Ferriols, S.J., at Fordham University. 


Saraswati Chennakesavan, University of Madras, continued on the faculty of South- 
ern Illinois University for a second year, 1959-1960. Her latest book, The Concept of 
Mind in Indian Philosophy, has just been issued by the Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 


Jay R. McCullough, Associate Professor of Philosophy, San Jose State College, has 
been awarded a Fulbright Research Scholarship, 1960-1961, to study the relationships 
between Saktivada and Advaita at Banaras Hindu University. He will be associated 


also with Calcutta University and the University of Madras and will visit in Japan, 
Thailand, and Burma. 


Dr. Carsun Chang, author of Development of Neo-Confucian Thought and China 
and Gandhian India, recently gave a course entitled “A Comparative Study of Eastern 
and Western Philosophy,” at Monterey Peninsula College. 


Dr. Kenneth Ch’en has been appointed Professor of Religion at Princeton Uni- 
versity (Princeton, New Jersey, U. S. A.), where he will teach courses, give lectures, 
and prepare a volume on Buddhism. His appointment becomes effective in February, 
1961. Dr. Ch’en has been Professor of History, Yenching University, 1947-1950; 
Visiting Lecturer of Far Eastern Languages, Harvard University, 1950-1958; Profes- 
sor of Oriental Languages, University of California at Los Angeles, 1958-1961. 
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Everett W. Hall, University of North Carolina, who died recently, was Visiting 
Lecturer in Philosophy on the Faculty of Letters of Kyoto University during the second 
term of the 1958-1959 school year. He delivered a series of lectures on “Our Knowl- 
edge of Fact and Value” and held a weekly seminar on “What is Value?” He also gave 
special lectures at the universities of Hiroshima, Kyushu, Fukuoka, Oita, and at Doshi- 
sha and Kyoto universities. Special lecture titles included: “Philosophy and Language,” 
and “In Search of a Conclusion.” He also participated in a panel discussion, together 
with Professors Van Meter Ames and Max Fisch, at a meeting of the Society for the 
Study of American Philosophy at Tokyo in January. 


Dr. Hla Bu, Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, 
University of Rangoon, was Fulbright Lecturer and Visiting Professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, during 1959-1960. 


P. J. Chaudhury, Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, aided by a Fulbright travel grant, was a Visiting Fellow in Philosophy 
at Cornell University during 1959-1960 where he did research in the logic of modern 
physics. During the summer of 1960, he gave courses in Indian Philosophy and Com- 
parative Aesthetics as Visiting Professor at the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. ; 


Troy Organ, Ohio University, Athens, on a Fulbright grant, conducted research on 
the Indian conception of self at Visva Bharati University, Santiniketan, at the Inter- 
national Headquarters of the Theosophical Society, Adyar, and in Ootacamund, 
Mysore, and Bangalore, during 1958-1959. 


Indiana University has recently established three courses in Oriental philosophy, 
“Seminar in Oriental Philosophy” (full year graduate course with a maximum of nine 
credits) and two undergraduate courses, “Indian Philosophy” and “Chinese Philosophy.” 
All three courses are conducted by Professor Galen Eugene Sargent. 


A year course in Oriental philosophy has been established at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (Troy, New York, U. S. A.). The course will be conducted by Dr. Eliot 
Deutsch. 


A rather comprehensive Asian Studies Program has been established at Denison 
University (Granville, Ohio, U. S. A.). While no courses devoted entirely to Asian 
or comparative East-West philosophy are offered as yet, the following courses have 
significant amounts of material in them dealing with Asian thought: “Basic Problems 
of Philosophy” and “Philosophy of Civilization” (taught by Professor Harold Titus) 
and “Faiths of Mankind” and “Religion and Culture” (taught by Professor James 
Martin). Indian philosophy received considerable attention in an Asian Studies Faculty 
Seminar on India conducted largely by outstanding lecturers from September, 1959, to 
May, 1960. 


The Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill University (Montreal, Canada)—under 
the Directorship of Professor Wilfred Cantwell Smith and with a Graduate Faculty 
consisting of outstanding Islamic scholars from East and West—is “concerned with 
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Islam as a religion and with the civilization and society that are founded upon it.” In 
the course work offered, however, and in the research and publication of staff mem- 
bers much consideration is also given to the more philosophical aspect of the field— 
as indicated by such courses as “Historical Development of Islamic Theology,” “Al- 
Ghazzali,” and “Readings in the Classical Arabic Philosophies.” 


Interest and work in the Asian field are developing rapidly at Baldwin-Wallace 
College (Berea, Ohio, U. S. A.), according to word received from Professor Robert 
P. Sylvester, Associate Member of the 1949 and 1959 East-West Philosophers’ con- 
ferences. While only one course in philosophy is offered at the present time—Professor 
Sylvester's course in Comparative Philosophy—it is expected that more courses in the 
field will be offered “as the importance of philosophy for understanding divergent 
cultures becomes evident.” 


According to the Thirteenth Newsletter of the Union for the Study of the Great 
Religions, an elaborate program of Asian Studies is being esablished at the University 
of Melbourne. There is to be a Department of Indian Studies (concerned with the 
study of the mind and culture of India against a broad historical background); a 
Lectureship in Islamics; a Lectureship in Comparative Religion; and a Department of 
Oriental Studies. In this latter case, according to the report, “Oriental Studies” will 
mean “Chinese and Japanese,” and the Departments of Semitic, Indian, Indonesian, 
and “Oriental” studies will apparently exist independently of each other. The Lecture- 
ship in Comparative Religion will have the additional function of providing a link 
between Departments (“not excluding, so long as Professor Boyce Gibson is in the 
Chair, the Department of Philosophy” ). 


Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, former Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton 
Hall University, is now Director of the Institute of Asian Studies at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, New York. 

This Institute at St. John’s has both instruction and research programs. A two-year 
program in Chinese Studies leads to the degree of Master of Arts. Course offerings 
for this program include Intensive Chinese, Chinese Linguistics, Chinese Civilization, 
Japanese Civilization, Religions of the Asian World, and Problems in Far Eastern 
History. In research the Institute plans a threefold publication program: (1) Trans- 
lation Series, (2) Asian Authors, (3) Social and Philosophical Studies of the Asian 
World. The first work in the translation series will be an English translation of Tao-teh 
ching by Dr. John C. H. Wu. This will be published with the Chinese text by St. 
John’s University Press before the end of 1960. 


The International Institute for Advanced Buddhistic Studies in Rangoon, Burma, 
was founded in 1955 embodying the idea of an internationally oriented research center 
and library for Eastern and Western scholars in a Buddhist context. 

The library centers around the Pali canon and its commentaries. It is at present 
composed of 3500 palm-leaf manuscripts (Pali in Burmese script, and Burmese), 2000 
other Burmese volumes, and 5000 English volumes in philosophy, religion, and arche- 
ology. This library is being constantly enlarged. A good psychology library is available 
at the University of Rangoon. The Institute will occupy its new research center after 
January 1961. 
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The Institute offers these types of research: (1) Pali instruction; (2) coaching 
in romanization of Burmese-script Pali; (3) Abhidhammic studies with a staff who 
can serve as go-betweens and interpreters for Burmese monk-scholars; (4) guidance 
in the study of canonical texts and commentaries of Theravada Buddhism; (5) con- 
tact with contemporary Theravada literature and leaders; (6) instruction in the theory 
of meditation with local meditation centers available. 

The Institute is open to graduate and post-graduate scholars from East or West. A 
working knowledge of English is necessary. Some limited Ford Foundation funds are 
available for 1961-1963; Western applicants are encouraged to seek other resources 
as well. 

Those interested should write to U Hpe Aung, Director, IIABS, Kaba Aye, Ran- 
goon, Burma, and Western scholars may consult Dr. Winston L. King, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, U. S. A. 


The new headquarters of the Japanese Philosophical Association is: 


Department of Philosophy, 
Keio University, Tokyo. 
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